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REPORT OF THE BRIDGEPORT VICE COMMISSION. 

Bridgeport, Conn., April 27, 1916. 

To the Mayor, Honorable Clifford B. JVilson, and the Common 
Council of the City of Bridgeport. 

Gentlemen : 

The task which you committed to us last July when you asked 
us to investigate the vice situation in Bridgeport, which at that 
time seemed to be taking on alarming proportions, we have 
completed, and in this report lay the results before you for your 
consideration and action. 

We understood that the work we were called upon to do 
was not to duplicate the ordinary routine of the police depart- 
ment, nor did we feel that we were deputed to make a thorough 
investigation of all kinds of sexual irregularity. We confined 
our investigations strictly to the various forms of commercialized 
vice which had become common in our city. 

We have spent eight months, held many sessions and worked 
through a number of committees, to come to a single mind on 
the problems which were presented by the mass of evidence 
before us. That evidence was obtained through the most trust- 
worthy investigators, men and women of loi^ and special ex- 
perience. Moreover, most of the evidence was checked up that 
all possibility of error might be eliminated. 

Our votes on all subjects have been unanimous. That we 
might have the clearest understanding and unanimity on the im- 
portant parts of our report, most of them were gone over twice, 
and the Recommendations three times. At the final meeting of 
the Commission the Report was adopted unanimously and or- 
dered printed. 

Twenty persons have been members of the Commission. 
Two have resigned, one owing to ill health, the other because his 
duties now keep him out of the city almost constantly. At the 
5 
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last meeting, when the report was adopted, fifteen of the full 
Commission of eighteen were present. Their votes on all parts 
of the report and on all the recommendations were unanimous. 

We hope that the work of our Commission will be continued 
in the Morals Commission and the Recreation Commission whose 
creation we recommend ; and in the hearty acceptance of the 
other recommendations, each of which has been tested in other 
cities or made necessary by our own local situation. 

John Richard Brown, Chairman. 
LociEN T. Warner, Vice Chairman. 

W. Seymour Lacey, Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. 



The results of our investigation into the extent and kinds 
of commercialized vice in Bridgeport cover a period of eight 
months, during which various aspects of the problem were care- 
fully studied, tabulated, and a^^raised. 

The work of the Commission has been in a number of fields. 
We first of all endeavored to find out what had been done in 
our own country in the investigation of commercialized vice. 
To our great surprise we found that our problem had been antic- 
ipated and studied in over thirty American cities, of various 
sizes. Furthermore, we discovered that the problem of vice is 
now a world problem, to which sanitarians, medical specialists, 
sociologists and reformers have given their best attention. The 
old feeling of indifference to the presence of vice in the life of a 
community is entirely gone. Such countries as different in civili- 
zation and standards as India, Japan, Germany and England have 
made national investigations of the vice problem. The European 
method of licensing vice is being profoundly modified, and in many 
great centers has been abolished altogether. All these investiga- 
tions, national and local, have arrived at these unanimous con- 
clusions : 

That the old fatalistic attitude to the problem, which accepts 
vice as the necessary evil, can no longer be held. Science and 
sociology believe that vice, because it is a social evil and disease, 
can be treated as a disease— diagnosed, fought, and reduced, ex- 
pecting in the future sporadic manifestations only. 

That there is no panacea for the cure of vice, commercial or 
other, and that its treatment will depend upon the normal tone of 
a community. 

That the vice situation must be fought like any evil or disease 
— vigilantly and relentlessly. 
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That the so-called vice district is always a moral cesspool, and 
must be broken up, because it is a hotbed of disease, an aid to 
crime, a menace to public health, and a most costly institution 
for society to keep up. Every Commission recommended the 
abolition of the segregated district or districts within the limits 
of the field of investigation. 

That the lack of proper recreation is always a concomitant 
of vice. Healthy amusements and athletics either make impossible 
or drive away the morbid frame of mind or body which brings 
the passion to the height of unlawful practices. Hence there is 
a new conscience in the world with regard to the meaning of 
recreation. 

That the higher values of life, like culture and religion, have 
a most profound influence on social character. The women 
recruited for vice do not come very often from homes of virtue 
or out of churches. The raising of the moral and religious tone 
of a community reduces vice in that proportion. 

These conclusions are unanimous as the result of many in- 
vestigations in other places, and are not the findings of senti- 
mentalists or faddists, but those of science and sociology, which 
have been reached by the most rigorous, open-minded and pains- 
taking methods. 

IL 

Bridgeport has not had a good reputation as a city of sex 
decency. In fact, the city has been a byword in other places for 
its "open town" reputation. This reputation was not entirely 
deserved, but the older segregated district on Bank and Water 
streets, closed four years ago, was one of defiant flagrancy, and 
for years was accepted by the people as an inevitable even if 
distressing public institution. 

We did not find Bridgeport any worse in its vice life than a 
number of other municipalities that might be mentioned. But 
comparisons are poor indicators of social and moral progress; 
and the plea that Bridgeport was no worse than other cities, and 
that therefore the vice situation ought to be left alone, shows a 
woeful lack of city loyalty and jealousy for city influence and 
reputation. The most distressing fact in the local vice situation 
was the place that Bridgeport had gradually taken in the thought 
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of vicious elements of society in Connecticut — that it had a 
segregated district which would never be interfered with, and 
that it might always be relied upon to satisfy these same elements 
when other places were being cleaned up. No one expected that 
Bridgeport would ever have a spasm of virtue in which it would, 
even for a time, purge itself. 

We found that the citizenship of Bridgeport was interested 
in a surprising degree in the problem which we had in hand. 
The voices were few which insisted that conditions could not 
be bettered and that segregated vice must be allowed to remain 
entrenched as a permanent social evil. There were of course 
many who held the old theory that to break up a district means 
to scatter the evil throughout the city. Our report shows how 
utterly untrue that contention is so far as Bridgeport is con- 
cerned. 

We were gratified to receive the cordial co-operation of var- 
ious societies, public departments, institutions and social groups 
who did for us some special work in the study of particular 
problems, making of statistics, and in the furnishing of personal 
testimony whenever asked for or needed. From all these sources 
much valuable information was gained, and many leads to more 
intensive study were opened up. 

The Public Library prepared for us a special library on all 
subjects relating to our inquiry, and collected a large amount of 
interesting and important material. 

The American Social Hygiene Association and the Connecti- 
cut Branch of the same organization gave us the benefit of their 
experience, and furnished to us at different times material which 
facilitated our work at different points. 

While our inquiry involved at one time or other the services 
of a number of persons, the greater amount of the intensive 
investigation was done under the direction of George J. Kneeland 
of New York City. His thoroughly trustworthy and efficient 
work in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Syracuse, N, 
Y., Richmond, Va., and Lancaster, Pa., made the case for the 
public in those cities to consider one of such character that the 
vice situation in them all has been made better and, after a group 
of years, is known to be permanently improved. His work for 
us was done under the auspices of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. 
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As a Conuntssion we feel our report made after investiga- 
tion covering this period of eight months should receive the 
earnest attention of our authorities and the citizenship of our dty, 
and that acticm should immediately follow in several important 
matters. Our recommendations are made after the most careful 
deliberation; they represent the convictions of men and women 
who have approached a very difficult situation with broad minds, 
who have some experience in social or public work, and who 
believe in the best for humanity and Bridgeport 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE SEGREGATED DISTRICT. 

At the time our investigation began, Bridgeport had a. well- 
detined segregated district. It was really two districts which 
became one because they met geographically, but which differed 
somewhat in the kind of women in the houses and in the grade 
of patrons. The first division of the district was on Water and 
lower State street. It was made up almost entirely of foreign 
women, many of them Italians, whose patrons were workingmen, 
idlers, and a well-known group of the underworld. The second 
division of the district was in Tulip and Thomas streets; occa- 
sionally houses would open up in near-by streets, but the life 
of such estabUshments was generally brief, as it was the policy 
of the authorities to confine the district to the streets named. 
The patrons of this district were a large and varied class. 

In December, 1915, the segregated district was closed by 
order of the Mayor and the Superintendent of Police. Since, 
however, we had received much information of the district, its life 
and inmates, before the order was given, our report would be 
incomplete if the facts concerning the segregated district were 
not put before the citizens of Bridgeport. 

As the district represented a policy of control which had 
obtained in practically all the history of the city, no particular 
blame can be laid at any one's door for its existence. It was the 
public exhibit of a social conviction which was common in most 
American cities, and which might be summed up in such a set of 
views as these : Vice is one of the weaknesses of men ; it 
cannot be extirpated; if repressed unduly at one point it will 
break out more violently and bafflingly elsewhere; a segregated 
district is really a protection to the morality of the womanhood 
of the city, for without it rape would be common and clandestine 
immorality would increase; when a segregated district is defined 
15 
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the women are brought within bounds, they are under police con- 
trol, and the danger of venereal disease, because of frequent 
medical inspection, is lessened or eliminated. This was the official 
theory, and in turn it became the common sense view of many 
citizens. 

As the district was closed before we had finished our work, 
and before we had made any recommendations, we have not been 
called upon to deal with that popular view, or to make any specific 
recommendations with regard to the district. The following facts 
which we gathered concerning the district show that the arguments 
for a segregated district make a serious indictment and also show 
the other side. 

1. It is impossible to keep all women addicted to commer- 
cialized vice in one district. They either chafe under the sur- 
veillance or they take the opportunity to settle elsewhere in the 
city. The district in Bridgeport was always tending to enlarge. 
We learned at different times of houses on Broad street, Gilbert 
street and Liberty street, and of attempts to set up establish- 
ments for immoral purposes further out. We have no evidence 
that the presence of a segregated district either decreases or 
r^ulates clandestine prostitution, 

2. The claim that the district is necessary to satisfy local 
needs we found to be disproved by the range of habitation of 
the patrons. It needed only a little investigation to reveal the 
fact that the district was used by men from all over Southern 
Connecticut It was frequently visited by parties from New 
Haven, Waterbury and Stamford. It was well known to groups 
of traveling men, and the range of its clientele was notorious. On 
a certain night last fall when business was rushing, forty auto- 
mobiles were counted, in which patrons for that night had come. 
All but five had out-of-town numbers. While undoubtedly a large 
number of local men visited the houses, their patronage in itsdf 
would not have kept the houses going. The district had grad- 
ually become a well-known vice center for a large part of the 
State. 

3. One of the most serious and flagrant evils connected with 
the district was the common custom of admitting boys to the 
houses. The testimony was tmiform that boys from fifteen to 
eighteen obtained admission to the houses without difficulty. 
There was no proof at all that the madams made any discrimina- 

16 
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tion in age in the patrons of the houses. Soma sad cases were 
brot^ht to our notice of boys who had gone wrong for the first 
time in houses in the segregated district.* 

4. The claim that segregation made for immunity from ve- 
nereal disease in the district we found to be disproved by incon- 
trovertible evidence. There is no law which compels the medical 
examination of the inmates of the houses. The madams all in- 

. sisted that the girls were examined regularly and were free 
from disease. It is true that in some cases and tn some hotises 
medical examinations were made ; but all such examinations were 
slight. We did not learn of a single examination which was 
thorough from the medical standpoint. The doctors' certificates 
were issued largely for the sake of reassuring patrons, who were 
often afraid of disease. That many, if not most, of the women 
in the houses were diseased was soon impressed upon us. One 
doctor testified that at the time he had four patients, in one of 
the houses in the district, suffering from venereal disease. It was 
a problem which the Board of Health could not handle, owing 
to the lack of adequate law and authority. 

5. It was generally assumed that the woman in a house in 
the segregated district was free from pimp influence. We found 
that that comfortable assurance did not hold. The pimp evil 
simply took another form. Frequent fights and larcenies in some 
of the houses showed the connection with crime and the pimp. 

6. The rights of the women to stay in the city after the clos- 
ing of the houses made an interesting problem. It was contended 
that as they were Bridgeport women they could not be interfered 
with. In the police list of the women ordered out of the district 
and threatened with arrest if they continued in the business were 
the names of seventy-two women — all but two, or possibly three, 
had come from out of town. They had come here in the first 
place to prey on the passions of men and on the health and well- 
being of Bridgeport. 

• A group of four boys, the youngest fifteen and the oldest not over 
sixteen, walked into the district out of idle curiosity. They were enticed 
into one of the houses. The moral sense of two of the boys revolted and 
they never again entered the district. One of them became an habitu^ 
of it certain house, while the fourth boy went frequently. It was not 
till one of them confessed to a teacher that the matter came out. This is 
only one of many instances which came to our notice in which b«ws in 
groups invaded the district, and were enticed into the hoases. 
17 
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7- The present whereabouts of the women who were inmates 
of houses in the s^regated district will be shown in the chapter 
on Prostitution, 

In giving these facts concerning the district we have not 
dealt with the exact laws to cover such cases, nor have we consid- 
ered the right of a neighborhood to be kept morally clean. We 
have only incidentally touched the medical aspect of the matter. 
That will be set forth in the chapter under Venereal Diseases. 

The testimony was furnished by trained investigators, by 
the police, by city officials, by physicians, and by citizens whose 
knowledge was exact and immediate. At the time of its closing, 
the segregated district had become a positive menace. The droves 
of men who waited, often in line, to get into the houses, made 
the district notorious last summer and in the early fall. So 
many cases of venereal disease had been traced to the district 
that the health of the city had become a first consideration. The 
district was lawless, as the facts above stated show. 

Our investigators have done some careful work in the old 
district, and they find that since the clean-up the character of the 
neighborhood has changed. No vice conditions are at this time to 
be found there. Two of the houses have opened as rooming 
houses for men, and so far nothing objectionable has been dis- 
covered. Since the closing of the district the so-called parlor 
house — an establishment run by a madam who has a number of 
girls under her control — has practically ceased to exist in Bridge- 
port. 
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CHAPTER n. 
HOTELS AND CAF6S. 

Since the houses of prostitution were closed, some of the 
hotels, cafes and oriental restaurants appear to have become more 
extensively used as a place of rendezvous by prostitutes and their 
patrons. The intensive investigation made for this commission, 
covering a period of six weeks, revealed that eight of our hotels 
are resorted to for this purpose, some of these openly catering to 
this patronage. Objectionable conditions were found in the cafes 
and restaurants having side rooms. Nineteen women who gave 
their names to the investigators were frequently encountered and 
each one had a particular hotel where she "stood in" with the 
management. 

The investigators were solicited twenty-nine times, and saw 
women solicit other men thirty-one times. These solicitations 
were made upon the premises, on the street, in the vicinity of 
these hotels and in certain cabaret shows and saloons. 

The prices asked by these women ranged from $3 to $5, 
the prevailing price being $5, 

The prices for rooms, as stated by these women, ranged from 
$1.50 to $2.50; the prevailing price was $2. 

One hotel in Stratford and another in Milford were men- 
tioned frequently in the local resorts, and were found by our 
investigators to be patronized by the women here and by their 
patrons. 

The appended reports of the investigators will serve to give 
an idea of the prevailing conditions, 

• Affidavit No. 19.— February 7, 1916.— 5 p. m. I saw three unescorted 
women loitering in the vicinity of the (— F— ) hotel. Two men were 
seen to enter with women who appeared to be prostitutes. 

• The foregoing sign is a key by which the place referred to can be 
identified in our records. There is a key number or letter for every person 
or place in the affidavits furnished us. These keys are held by us as a 
Commission. 

19 
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I asked the clerk to show me some rooms. I saw a young man 
come out of room No. with a young girl. 

The elevator boy said that if I took a room here he could fix me 
up with a girl, as there were a number of prostitutes hangir^ around. 

No. 79. One of the frequenters said, "About all the girls who sing 
in the cabarets are prostitutes, but since they have passed the law for- 
bidding these girls to sit with men at the tables it ain't so easy. One 
night, when the ( — m — ) hotel was running, two other fellows and I 
had three singers at our table, and between us we spent over $40.00, 
my chum spent $zo, and I spent about $16. I tel! you, the (— m— ) hotel 
was the place — all the prostitutes in town went there. 

No. 56. (—39—) a prostitute, solicited me at the comer of Broad 

street and Fairfield avenue, to go to hotel. Three women 

who appeared to be prostitutes loitered in the Ticinity of this hotel. 
Three men were seen to enter with women. 

No. 117. There were five women, in ( — U — ) cafe, all believed to 
be prostitutes, three being known to be so. ( — 49 — ) solidted me to go 
to the (— W— ) hoteL 

The bar v^as crowded. Some of the men were drunk, two stupidly 
so. There was a near fight between two men. 

This was a dirty, unsanitary place; the toilet is extremely filthy. 
Thirty-four empty and partly empty glasses on the bar were counted. 
The bartender could not keep up with the orders. The glasses were 
scummed and dirty, and scarcely rinsed off for the next customer. 

(—4—) and (—68—), two prostitutes, took two men to ( — D — ) caft 
( — 4 — } asked the waiter for a private room. 

He said, "They're all full now." One of the men slipped the waiter 
some change, and he said he would see what he could do. In a few 
moments he came back and led the party to a small room on the third 
fioor, and, after bringing drinks, did not appear again. There was a , 
door to the room, which could be closed, thus insuring perfect privacy. 

Voices of men and girls were heard from other rooms. 

At (—A—) caffi investigator visited the room on the second floor, 
one fligfit op from the bar room. Couples were in three private dining 
rooms situated near the women's retiring room. 

No. 46. While in ( — A — ) griM, I was solicited by ( — 1 — ), a pros- 
titute, to go to the Hotel ( — B — ) for immoral purposes. While in the 
front parlor of this hotel I saw three unescorted women. Later, I saw 
two couples go i^stairs. 

No. 37. In a side room in the (— B — ) hotel, I found three unes- 
corted women. One, named ( — 69—), a girl about 20 years of age, 
solidted me to go upstairs, and said she lived in Stratford, Connecticut. 
While I was in this room, four couples passed die door leading to 
rooms upstairs. 
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C — D — ) cafe, A prostitute, ( — ii — ), invited me to go with her to 
one of the private dining rooms upstairs. She said one can do any- 
thing he wants in secrecy in these rooms. While in one of these rooms 
she aolicited me. She said it would save the price of a hotel room. 

While in the (— N— ) Chinese restaurant at (—4—), a 

prostitute solicited me to go to the ( — B — ) hotel for immoral purposes. 

No. 35- While I was in the lobby of the (— F— ) hotel, a prostitute, 
named ( — 48 — ), solicited me to go upstairs. She said the manager 
would kick if she took me to her own room in the hotel, that I would 
have to rent another. She said she came from Boston, Mass., and was 
going to work in one of the cabaret shows in Bridgeport. 

No. 32. A prostitute, named ( — 95 — ), solicited me to go to the hotel. 
I saw five unescorted women who appeared to be prostitutes loitering 
near the hotel. Two accosted men. 1 also saw two unescorted women 
who appeared to be prostitutes in the lobby of this hotel. I saw two 
couples enter the hotel; the women appeared to be prostitutes. 

No, 41, While in the ( — U— ) cafe, (—48—), a prostitute, solicited 
me to go to the ( — V — ) hotel. I walked to the hotel with her and 
left her there. As I came out I was accosted by another prostitute on 
the street, about three doors from the hotel. Two other unescorted 
women were loitering on the street, about 150 feet from the hotel. 

About 10 p. m. the investigator entered the ( — C — ) hotel. A waiter 
ushered him into a private room with a padlock on the door. He 
brought in a young girl, named ( — 96 — ), who solicited the investigator 
to go upstairs. 

(—4—), a prostitute, took a man to the (— C— ) hotel. They went 
upstairs at the right of the saloon, to the second floor. The door was 
locked, and finally opened by a waiter. ( — 1 1 — ) said, "Give us a 

The waiter said, "Most of them arc full up." He then showed 
them a small room at the left and rear, on the second floor, in which 
there were five chairs and a beer table. When he took the order, he 
shut the door and carefully knocked when he returned. 

No. 112. (—4—), a prostitute, solicited me in (—A—) grill, to 
come to ( — C — ) hoteL She said, "I always take my men here, they 
will ask no questions and it's all right." I accompanied her to this hotel. 
A waiter in charge greeted her very familiarly and showed they were 
well known to each other. 

I ordered drinks, which he brought, and ( — 4 — ) said, "Have you 
got a room for us?" 

He said, "Sure, I'll fix you up all right." He then went to a 
desk and took out a book and said, "Just scratch your name in the 
book." 

I saw several names on the page, most of them unreadable, and 
all with "and wife" following the name. I started to write and he said, 
"Just put down 'and wife."* 

21 
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I said, "She's not my wife. You know that, don't you?" He said, 
"Sure, I know she ain't your wife but it looks better, just a matter 
of form; don't make any difference," and he laughed and said, "Sure, 
she ain't your wife. I know her." 

No. io8. The investigator went to the ( — W — ) hotel with ( — 24 — ). 
Her friend (^49—) was vntii a fellow in the adjoining room. Two 
dollars and fifty cents was paid for the room. It is no trouble to get a 
room at this hotel with a girl. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CABARETS AND SALOONS. 

Those reported on are all in the center of the city. In fact, 
the haunts of vice in Bridgeport appear to be in the district 
beginning at Water street and Fairfield avenue, bounded by 
Water street to Congress street. Congress street to Main street, 
to Elm street, to Harrison street, to Fairfield avenue, to Court- 
landt street, to State street, to Water street, and back to Water 
street and Fairfield avenue. Few centers of disorder were re- 
ported outside of this district except the dance halls. This is the 
district that contains all the department stores, banks, office build- 
ings, municipal buildings, etc. In fact, it is the district visited daily 
by nearly all of the people of Bridgeport, young and old, men and 
women, on legitimate and respectable errands. The cabarets and 
saloons reported on are probably known to nearly all the citizens 
for their electric signs; their attractive exteriors are no indica- 
tion to the unsophisticated of the character of the patrons or the 
practices that make them profitable. 

The investigation was made nearly two months after the 
parlor houses were closed by the Mayor. Whether conditions in 
these places became worse because of that order is hard to deter- 
mine. Three or four of the former inmates were identified as 
singers or frequenters in these places, but probably that was the 
case before the investigation. It does appear that they became 
more important centers of vice in the eyes of the men frequenters 
because they offered the most opportunities for finding girls whom 
they could take to rooms upstairs or to near-by disorderly hotels. 
They furnish an admirable place to ply with drink the clandestine 
prostitute and the careless girl in search of a "good time." It 
would seem comparatively a simple matter to so regulate these 
saloons and cabarets, and so to watch the few hotels that cater 
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to this business, that the prostitutes and pimps who resort here 
would be practically driven out of business. 

The "business" of vice appears to center most easily about 
the parlor house and the street walker. The pohce have effectu- 
ally closed the parlor houses, and are af^rently handling the 
street walker problem with some success. If, therefore, the saloon 
and cabaret are prevented from becoming a meeting place for 
immoral purposes, and if the disorderly hotels are compelled 
to conduct a legitimate business, "commercialized vice" will have 
been driven from almost its only remaining stronghold in Bridge- 
port. Dances are too infrequent for vice as a business to depend 
on, and may be easily controlled, as shown elsewhere in this 
report. With proper policing, "business" cannot be done on a 
generally paying scale from furnished rooms, if the saloons, 
cabarets and streets are denied to known prostitutes. The work 
begun by the police in the matter of cabarets is an indication 
of what can be easily accomplished if their efforts are properly 
backed up by other city and county officials and approved by the 
people at large. 

The report indicates that all of the cabarets in the center 
of the city are frequented by men very largely for the purpose 
of meeting unescorted women, and unescorted women known to 
the managers to be such are allowed or encouraged to come to 
the places to meet such men. Such business is naturally very 
profitable. In many of them, drunkenness is freely permitted 
among both men and women. Booths are provided and private 
rooms may usually be obtained by those known to the men 
in charge. In short, these places thrive, not on the sale of liquor 
and food, but on the sale of liquor and food in connection with 
the opportunities for vice and as a part of the business of vice. 
They are not legitimate places of refreshment and entertainment 
for people who are desirable citizens of Bridgeport, but are so 
appropriated by the undesirable element — the element that breeds 
and perpetrates vice and crime — that decent citizens are practi- 
cally prevented from frequenting them. In their present condi- 
tion they are a menace to Bridgeport's prosperity and morals. 
They break the law. It can never be considered persecution to 
compel them to be operated as saloons or entertainments, and not 
as resorts of the vicious, houses of assignation, centers of lechery 
and crime. 
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In the same district with the cabarets are a few very low 
saloons, the resorts of the most vicious and d^raded. They 
should be made rigidly to observe the laws. 

Another and newer vice center is the Chinese Restaurant. 
These appear to be especially popular after the closing hour of 
the saloons. Several of these are decidedly disorderly and re- 
quire the closest surveillance. 

The evidence as gathered is much of it unprintable. The 
case cannot be set in its true light in this report, for it will take 
the cumulative effect of all the instances known to the commis- 
sion to give a true picture of conditions. The fact that they are 
somewhat improved under recent efforts of the police is the best 
evidence that the situation can be made even safer. 

Ninety-two reports were made on forty different cabaret 
shows and saloons. Of this number, the conditions were espe- 
cially flagrant and disorderly in 14 resorts of this type. In these 
14 places, 1,066 men sat alone at tables; in 10 resorts, 275 escorted 
women were present, many of whom, by their actions and con- 
versation, appeared to be prostitutes ; in 8 resorts, 105 unescorted 
women were counted who appeared to be prostitutes; in fact, 19 
of these women actually solicited the investigators to leave the 
premises for immoral purposes.* 

During the early days of the investigation, the conditions in 
resorts where cabaret shows were given were disorderly in the 
extreme. The female entertainers were dressed in abbreviated 
costumes, they sang suggestive and obscene songs, they mingled 
with men at tables and solicited for immoral purposes. The 
women in the audience, whether escorted by male companions 
or not, were for the most part prostitutes who were there for the 
express purpose of soliciting for immoral purposes. Many of 
these women and their dissolute companions were often intoxi- 
cated, used loud, vulgar and obscene language, and exposed their 
persons while they openly solicited. 

While the investigation was in prt^ess, one of these resorts 
was raided by the police. This police activity immediately 
changed conditions for the better in certain resorts. The police 

• It should be remembered that there are some duplicates included 
in these totals as the same persons were counted on different dates and 
at different hours. These figures merely show that immoral and dissolute 
persons habitually frequented these resorts. 
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issued definite orders indicating how the cabarets should be con- 
ducted. In some places the orders were partially obeyed. In 
certain resorts those orders have not been obeyed. The rules as 
published in the Bridgeport Telegram, Feb. 21, 1916, are as fol- 
lows: 

1, More conservative decolette gowns to be worn by women 

entertainers, 

2, St^estive songs not allowed. 
3- Suggestive dances are barred. 

4. Entertainers not to dance with guests. 

5. Entertainers not to mingle with patrons. 

6. No table-visiting by entertainers, 

7. No short-changing by waiters. 

8. No intoxicants to drunken persons, 

9. Minors not allowed in cabarets. 

10, Women of scarlet barred from places. 

11, Males designated as "loose characters" barred. 

12, Special quarters for performers. 

13, No soliciting by women. 

14, No women entering without escorts. 

One feature of smne of these disorderly saloons is the private 
dining room. These places offer seclusion for couples and are a 
source of great temptation for young girls who may be lured into 
these rooms and plied with liquor. It has been definitely shown 
that prostitutes make immoral advances in these rooms and even 
agree to perform immoral acts in them under pretext of savii^ 
the hotel bill. 

TYPICAL REPORTS. 

February 22, 1916, 4.30 p. m. While in (—A—) grill, in the com- 
pany of ( — 4 — ), a prostitute who frequents this place, I met ( — 5 — ), 
the manager and ( — 6 — ), a waiter. She said, "You know they got 
orders here not to allow any women in without eacorts, so it makes 
it mighty bad for us. {—5 — ) is awful good, though; if he saw a 
detective in plain clothes up here he would tip me off and point the 
detective out to me and warn me not to flirt with him." 

{ — 5 — ) said, "Yes, they are getting strict as the devil; they gave 
us orders not to let women in without escorts, and about the doors in 
this room" (to be taken off). 
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After having lunch which ( — 4 — ) ordered, saying she was very 
hungry, I left her here sitting alone. She was already flirting with 
some of the fourteen lone men at the tables, all looking for girls. 

February 25, 1916, 11 p.m. ( — A — ) Grill. There were nine men 
and ten women at tables drinking, all the women, I am positive, being 
prostitutes. Three I knew by name. ( — I — ) and another girl, both 
prostitutes, sat at the next table with two fellows. I overheard them 
planning to go out for immoral purposes. ( — 2 — ) asked another girl 
at one of the other tables if she was coming now ; the girl made signs 
signifying that the fellow had not decided yet. ( — 4 — ) was at a table 
with another girl, named ( — 7 — ), and two fellows. ( — 4. — ) beckoned 
for me to come over. The fellow she was sitting with left ; she then 
came and sat down at my table. She solicited me to go to the ( — C — ) 
hotel and (—7—) solicited (—8—). 

( — p — ), proprietor of this place, was called before the police board 
with other owners and warned last week. I saw no change in the 
conduct of this place. There are prostitutes who make this place their 
hangout and solicit men here. 

The girls order a drink called "fizz." It is an extract, about a 
spoonful, and seltzer or water. Tliey charge 20 cents for it; the cost 
can't be more than half a cent. 

February 11, Ipi6, 9.30 p. m. (—A—) Grill. While in the rear 
room of this saloon I counted six unescorted women who appeared to 
be prostitutes. One of these, named ( — I — ), solicited me to go to 
(— B — ) for immoral purposes. 

February 19, 1916, 4.30 p. m. ( — A — ) Grill. There were six lone 
men all ' looking for girts; others came and went. There were five 
girls here at this time, three were escorted and two alone, all prostitutes. 
A girl, who later gave me her name as ( — 2 — ), solicited me by smiles 
and winks, and was aided by a fellow ( — 3—) who no doubt is her 
pimp. She got up and came to my table and sat down, followed by 
( — 3 — ). A little later a girl came in alone and came to us and talked 
to ( — 2 — ), then sat down. This girl is ( — 4 — ) and solicited me to go to 
( — C— ) hotel. I met three fellows here who told me that they came 
here especially to pick up prostitutes. 

The waiters are on very familiar terms with the prostitutes and 
made no objections to the girls going from table to table ; on the con- 
trary they aided in such arrangement, by placing chairs, and so forth. 

March 10, igi6, to p.m. ( — 10 — ), a young fellow about 24 years 
of age, told me to-night that he had given up his job as waiter at ( — A — ) 
Grill. He said, "I can't stand it any longer. I was petting drunk every 
night and had fights and quarrels over those old whores that come up 
there, so I quit. That's an awful bunch comes up there, and I'm 
going to try to get a job in some shop. I ain't cut out for that kind 
of a job and I'm ashamed of it too; there's very few of my friends 
knew I worked in that joint." (—10—) is himself a man of very 
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low morals Eutd practices, as other information shows, therefore his 
judgment on the demoralizing atmosphere of this place is significant. 

February 4, 1916, 5.30 p.m. (— D— ) Cafe, (ii), a prostitute, 
invited mc to go with her to one of the private dining rooms upstairs. 
She said one can do anything he wants in secrecy in these rooms. 
While in one of the rooms, ( — 11 — ) solicited me to have immoral rela- 
tions with her; she said it would save the price of a hotel room. 

February ift 1916, S-30 P- f. (—^4—) and { — a—), two prostitutes, 
brought a fellow {—12—) and myself to (— D— ) caf6 from (—A—) 
where they bad solicited us. There were four women and four men in 
the dining room on the second fioor, the women believed to be pros- 
titutes. ( — 4 — ) asked the waiter for a private room. He said, "They're 
full now." ( — 12 — ) slipped him some change and the waiter said he 
would see what he could do. In a few moments he came back and led 
the party to a small room on the third floor, and after bringing drinks, 
did not appear again. 'Hiere was a door to the' room, which could be 
closed, thus insuring perfect privacy. Voices of men and ^rls were 
heard from other rooms. 

February 12, 1916, 9 p. m. ( — E — ) Cabaret. I counted ten un- 
escorted women at the tables, drinking. Different ones openly solicited 
me as T entered. Two of the women picked up men in this place and 
left with'them. A singing waiter asked me if I wanted a girl and said 
he would get one for me if I wanted him to. He gave me his card 
and on the opposite side wrote his address. 

February 15, 1916. { — 13 — ) was asked what was back of the 
cabaret room at ( — E — ), He answered, "Why, there's bedrooms back 
there." It is evidently a habit for men to follow girls through the 
basement to the toilet at this place. He did this on two occasions. 

February 22, 1916, 8145 p. m. There was a large crowd in the ( — E — ) 
cabaret to-night, the majority being men; I saw only two unescorted 
women. They were dining. The cabaret is noticeably modified and 
toned down. There was no apparent change in the costumes of the 
entertainers. Three girls wore very low decollette gowns, shoulders 
and arms bare, the same as before. The songs were much changed in 
character and not at all suggestive, Tlie entertainers did not come down 
on the restaurant floor to sing as they did previously. It was plain to 
be seen that the crowd was derisive at the changed conditions. The 
entertainers did not dance with guests nor mingle with guests. No table 
was visited by any of the entertainers. Some guests bought drinks 
for the girls which were served by the waiters. 

February 29, 1916, 1145 p, m. (—14—). one of my companions, told 

me that his "woman" is one of the entertainers here and pointed her 

out to me. He then asked me if I would meet his girl and the other one 

(a fellow singer) Thursday night. He then sent a note by the waiter 
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making this arrangement. He asked me to meet him in ( — F— ) hotel 
next evening and we would meet the girls, 

(—14^) was ¥ery bitter against the authorities for making the 
strict rules in the cabarets. He said, "The girls don't get a chance to 
pick up any extra money." 

( — G — ) Cabaret. February 3, 1916, 10 p.m. Sixty men and about 
twenty women were in this cabaret. The proprietor is ( — 15 — ). It is 
said he is friendly with an official of the dty. I saw the official and a 
lawyer sitting at a table with ( — 15 — ) drinking wine. The attorney 
( — 16—) said that ( — 15 — ) had lots of pull in Bridgeport This is a 
tough place. 

February 4, 1916, 11 p.m. The women entertainers appear to he 
prostitutes. One approached me and asked me to buy drinks for her. 
She invited me to meet her to-morrow. Her name is ( — 17 — ). 

February 5, 1916, 10.30 p. m. I saw about 150 men and 30 or 40 
young women sitting at the tables. One of the women came to my table, 
sat down with me and asked me to buy her a drink. She then asked 
me if I didn't want to go with her where we could be by ourselves 
and have some fun. She said we could go upstairs to a private room. 
ITie name of this prostitute is ( — 18—). She asked me to meet her 

next Sunday at the (— H — ) inn on Road. She said we could 

have lots of fun there as it is away from the central part of Bridgeport. 

March 8, igi6, 10 p. m. I visited ( — G — ) cabaret to-night in the 
company of ( — 23 — ) who is intimate with ( — 20 — ), the manager, and 
introduced me to him. ( — ao — ) said, "I expect to open the cabaret in 
(— F^) hotel next Monday." I asked {—20—) it the police orders had 
hurt business here. ( — 20 — ) said, "Yes, a good deal; you see we have 
to be careful and things ain't so lively and the fellows don't stick like 
they used to." 

There is a noticeable change in the conduct here, the women singers 
having been entirely changed. There were three female singers and 
their actions were in striking contrast to the previous singers. One waa 
reading a magazine, another had a coat over her shoulders, and the 
gowns were higher necked and more modest. Of the five escorted 
women present I recognized two prostitutes, ( — 24 — ) and another. I 
saw both of these later in ( — I—) restaurant. Two men were very 
drunk. 

(—J—) Cabaret. February 4, igi6, 9 p.m. At this hour about 
twenty men and ten women were at difFerent tables, drinking. Four 
women and three men were on the stage singing and dancing. Two 

women at tables were smoking. After each performance the women 
entertainers go from table to table and solicit for drinks. They also 
make vulgar remarks. The women sitting at the tables appeared to be 
prostitutes. 
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February 15, igi6. A porter in ( — K — ) hotel was asked where 
prostitutes could be found. He said, "Go down to ( — J — ) cabaret. You 
will find girls in the cabaret." 

February 23. 1916, 9 p. m. There were about twenty-eight lone men 
and six unescorted women here at this hour. TTie cabaret singing was 
somewhat modified. The girls wore the same decollette gowns as pre- 
viously, very low-necked, with arms and back bare. In fact, conditions 
were about the same here except as to the women remaining in front of 
the piano while singing, and a toning down of the songs. 

(— L— > Cabaret. February 5, 1916, ia30 p. m. This resort is known 

as the toughest place in Bridgeport and is nicknamed . I counted 

about one hundred men and twenty-five young women of the toughest 
type in this place. The women smoked cigarettes and talked in a vulgar 
and vile manner. Three of the women left the place with three men 
who were in a state of intoxication. Later in the evening a fight took 
place in the alley of this resort. The waiter put one man out who 
was drunk. This man told another man that he had lost his pay envelope. 
The women in this resort solicit openly for immoral purposes. If the 
men refuse to go with these women, they tell them to "Go to hell," or 
use more vile language. 

March 10, 1916, 11.4s pm- There is a change noticeable at this 
place. Where formerly the place was usually crowded with men and some 
women there were only about a dozen men here at this time and tio 
women. One couple came in later. The singers are now wearing waists, 
with high necks instead of decollette gowns. The only song I heard 
was a sentimental one. There was quite a flurry of excitement when 
word was brought of the raid on ( — M — ) hall. 

( — N — ) Restaurant. February 20, 1916, 12.15 a.ni- This place is a 
favorite resort for sports and prostitutes. There is a rough, disorderly 
crowd here, especially on Saturday nights when, it is said, they have 
to have the services of a special officer. The place was crowded to-n^ht 
All the small private booths were occupied and several women believed 
to be prostitutes were seen in them. 

(— I— ) Restaurant. March 9, 1916, 12.15 a. m. I visited ( — I—) 
restaurant in the company of ( — 26 — ) who was anxious to pick up a 
girl and suggested coming here to find one. There were five prostitutes 
here with fellows, two of whom were in booths. All the booths were 
occupied. A girl with a fellow was quite drunk and vulgar in her talk 
and actions. The fellow with her was what is termed a "Boob" and 
three fellows tried to steal her away from him, ( — 26—) included, but 
the fellow had ordered a taxi and they left This restaurant is frequented 
by a tough class and is the scene of fights and disorder, especially on 
Saturday nights and after the saloons close. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS 

March 2, 1916, 8.15 p. m.— 4 a, m. (—23—). who I believe is a pimp, 
called by telephone and asked me to meet him at the (— F— ) cafe. I 
found him in the company of three fellows who work at ( — O — ) com- 
pany— (—27— ), (— 2&— ) and (—29—). I questioned the fellows closely 
as to what they knew of conditions. None of them could name a dis- 
orderly house, and all deplored the closing of the segregated district. 
C— 27— ) said he had great times before (—F— ) Hotel was raided and 
told how he spent $24 in one night there, and how he was there every 
night and always broke before payday. Not knowing where to go to get 
girls, (—27—) and (—28—) went to their rooming houses to get some 
sleep, as all the fellows went to work at midnight. 

(_23_), (—29—) and I went to the (— E— ) cabaret. (—23—) 
sent some notes to his girl (—30—), who he says is his wife, who sings 
here. He asked her to arrange with a couple of the other girls to go 
out after the close. 

About 10.15 p.m. we went to the (— G— ) cabaret. (—29—) met a 
friend there named (—31—) who joined the party. (—23—) sent several 
notes to the girls on the platform, trying to make dates. At 12 o'clock, 
not being able to get girls for to-night, (—23—) hustled us over to 
(— E— > cabaret We met (— 30— ) and also (—32—), another singer. 
{— 3(>_) was to sing at the (— K— ) hotel. We waited for her and 
then the party of five fellows and two girls went to the (— H— ) inn. 

February 15, 1916. I asked ( — 13 — ), whose acquaintance and con- 
fidence I had secured, if liquor could be procured on Sundays. He said, 
"Yes, there's quite a few speak-easies, and there are clubs you can join 
and get all you want to drink on Sundays; the dues are only 25 cents a 
year." In this respect, he again paid his respects to the "damned 
reformers," saying that he supposed they would get after the clubs next 

( — F — ) Hotel andcabaret. February 4, 1916, 11 p. m. The cabaret 
show in connection with this hotel was in full swing. Three different 
prostitutes in this cabaret who were drinking at the tables solicited me 
to go to rooms upstairs for immoral purposes. Fifteen women were in 
the cabaret. Seven were unescorted, and from their actions and con- 
versation appeared to be prostitutes. The manager of the cabaret, 
( — 33 — ), told roe that any time I wanted a nice girl he would fix me up 
with one who was not diseased. 

Two prostitutes in ( — P — ) cafe solicited me to go to above hotel 
for immoral purposes. Price of woman, $5; price of room, $1.50. Four 
unescorted women, believed to be prostitutes, loitered in the vicinity of 
this hotel at this hour. Two accosted men. 

February 5, 1916, 10 p. m. At this hour a prostitute named ( — 34 — ) 

solicited me on the corner of Avenue and street to go 

to above hotel for immoral purposes. Price of woman, $5. 
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March 4, 1916, 9 p- m. (—23 — ) told me to-night that the { — F— ) 
cabaret is to reopen Monday, March 6th, and that ( — 20 — ) is to be 
manager. (—23 — ) said (—20—) had offered him a job and he would 
take it. There was considerable talk among the fellows in the (— F— ) 
caf6 about the reopening of this place, { — 23—) said, "I believe that 

because they tised beer here in the hotel instead of 

beer, that had a good deal to do with the place being raided." 

February 22, 1916, ir p. m. 1 met { — 35 — ), an acquaintance from 
Brooklyn, N. Y„ on Main street to-night He introduced me to his 
companions, (,—36—) and (—37^)- ( — 35—) was very drunk. I asked 
( — 37 — ) where they met him and he said, "Down in ( — Q — ) cafe on 

street; we saved him from getting beat up. Hiat's the worst 

joint I was ever in. Why, the joints on the Bowery in New York in 
the old days weren't in it for a minute with this place. A fellow told 
us it was the toue^est place in Bridgeport so we went to look it over. 
It's only a little two-by-four place, no back room. There's a bunch of 
rotten old bums of whores hang out there. They sit in the barroom 
and drink at the bar and in the little office. They have the crust to 
ask $s; I wouldn't ^ve them 25 cents. You can't look cross-eyed or 
say anything in that joint; you're liable to get a punch on the nose or 
hit by a bottle. There's no room to duck either." 

February 25, 1916, 10.15 P. ni- I visited this saloon to-night I have 
heard that it is the toughest place in Bridgeport and I believe it is. 
There were about fifteen men lined up at the bar and about ten lounging 
around the room. Four men were very drunk, one crazy drunk. 

The startling feature of this place is that prostitutes stand at the 
bar and drink with men, solicit them, and urge them to buy drinks. I 
saw 6ve women standing at the bar, their actions and language being 
vulgar in the extreme. Two of these women I had seen at (— R— ) Hall, 
February 21st. One, called ( — 38—), was dressed in skin tights that night 
and was the most intoxicated person of her sex in the hall. The other, 
called (—39—), was also dressed in tights. To-day these two women 
were drinking with men. They drank three rounds of brandy in ten 
minutes. (—38—) and (—39—) exposed themselves to three men near 
the end of the bar, pulling up their dresses and using vulgar language. 
The woman named ( — 40 — ) went to the toilet which is used by men 
and women alike, and a fellow followed her in. They remained some 
time. A man was staggering drunk at the bar and kept pushing ( — 39 — ). 
She cursed him and knocked his hat off. He called her vile tuimes and 
asked for a drink. The bartender, a big fellow, served a glass of beer 
but snatched it away again and demanded the nickel. It transpired that 
some one else had paid for the beer, so the bartender gave it back but 
began cursing the man in the vilest language. Finally the bartender 
tore off his apron and stood at the end of the bar. All of a sudden 
be rushed back of the bar, and leaning over, hit the man a terrific blow 
on the jaw. The man fell flat on his back, unconscious. Some one 

started to help the man up, but the bartender said, 'Xct the 
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lay there." Finally they got the man on his feet and 

two or three rough-necks threw him out into the gutter. The man had 
said nothing to deserve this heating, but the bartender had it in for him, 
and besides was drinking beer and partly intoxicated. Thia is a dir^, 
cheap joint. 

(— P— ) Cafd February 8, 1916, 6-30 P-«n- A prostitute, (—41—), 

living at ( — S^) street solicited me at the comer of street and 

avenue to enter this cafi. In a sort of cellar I found four 

young women alone. Two of these were in an intoxicated condition. 
Hve men at nearby tables endeavored to talk to these women, but one 
woman said, "Don't bother with them, they are a lot of bums, and Jack 
has the clap" (venereal disease). One of the women was called ( — 42 — ). 

February 13, 1916, 6 p. m. While in ( — P — ) caf£ I counted nine 
unescorted women. One of these, who called herself ( — 43 — ), solicited 
me to go to the ( — F — ) hotel for immoral purposes. She said her price 
was |3. 

February 26, 1916, 6-7 p. m. I visited ( — P — ) cafi accompanied by 
( — 44 — ) who was looking for ( — 24 — ), a prostitute, and thought he 
would find her here. We went down the stairs at the rear of the barroom 
to the small drinking room in the basement. There were two girls 
utting alone and two with men. Others came in later. ( — 34 — ) came in 
shortly after, alone, and sat down at our table. A prostitute who told 
me her name was ( — 41 — ) was with another girl and two fellows. She 
flirted with me and then came over and sat with us. She boMly solicited 

me to go to the (— T— ) hotel at street She said. "I'll take 

you to the {— T^) hotel. We can take a car and it's a good place. I 
know the boss well We can get a room for $1.50 or $2 all night." She 
wanted $3 for an hour, or $5 for all night. She was vulgar and bold, 
and when I refused to go to the ( — T — ) she said, "Well, this is Saturday 
night and I've got to make hay while the sun shines, I got to get some 
dough to-night" She exposed her person and made indecent advances 
to me. Later she invited a man who came in looking for a girl to sit 
with us, and solicited him. They left together. 

Other prostitutes came in alone and sat at tables. One, a young 
girl, stopped me as I passed by and solicited me to go to the ( — C — ) 
hotel. She then wrote a note signed (—45—) to meet her Monday at 

8 p, m. at and streets. Later she "picked up" a fellow. 

There were vulgar talk and actions in this place. Prostitutes went from 
table to table soliciting and urging men to buy drinks and food. ( — 46 — ), 
a young waiter, was familiar with all the girls and made suggestive 
remarks. He took no notice of the activities of the prostitutes. 

February 29, 1916, 5 p. m, I met ( — 47 — ) who recently was a waiter 
here and who is to work here again. He said, "Come on downstairs, I'll 
get you a girl you can take out." We went down to the drinking room 
in the basement A girl previously reported as (— 3p— ), a prostitute 
seen in (— Q— ) caf^ and at (— B— ) ball, was just going out the back 
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door. ( — 47 — ) grabbed her and told her he had a roan for her. She 
said, "I got to go now, Fll be back to-night." She used vulgaf language. 
(—46—), the waiter, said, "You're juM too late. All the girla have got 
fellows now." Me looked around, trying to find a girl, but all women 
present were sitting with men. (—47—) said, "Where's {—40—) ?" 
(—46—) said, "She's in the kitchen, but she's got a John (patron) too." 
( — 40 — ) came out but said she was engaged. ( — 46—) said to me, 
"There's your friend over there," pointing to ( — 24 — ), a prostitute pre- 
viously reported. ( — 47 — ) said, "All the whores are busy, you meet me 
here at 7 o'clock and I'll get you one downstairs that will be all right" 
I asked { — 47 — ) where the girls were now that were inmates of the 
houses of prostitution which were closed. ( — 47 — ) said, "A good many 
left town, a few have gone to the suburbs, but several hang out down- 
stairs. About all those gals were in whore houses, and this is a regular 
whore house here." 

(— U— ) Cafe. February 8, 1916, 8 p. m. While I was in the barroom 
of the ( — U— ) hotel I asked the waiter if I could go into the rear room. 
He said no strangers were allowed in this room as the police were 
trying to close up the town because the churches and ministers were 
raising hell. After I had invited this waiter to have k drink, he told 
me to go out to the street and he would let me in from a side entrance. 
1 did so, and found a group of six women sitting at tables with men, 
drinking and smoking. The language used by these women was vile and 
obscene. They referred to different pervert methods of sexual inter- 
course. One of the women came to my table and asked me what I wanted. 
The waiter told her to lay down. The woman called the waiter a 
"bastard" and invited him to perform a pervert act upon her. 

February 11, 191& 4 p. m. While in the rear room of this hotel I 
counted five unescorted women. One of these, ( — 48 — ), came to my table 
and solicited me to go to the ( — V— ) hotel for immoral purposes. Her 
price was $5 ; room $3. 

February 19, 1916, 10-1145 P- "i- (— U— ) hotel is the toughest and 
most disorderly resort yet visited in Bridgeport. I entered the drinking 
room through the entrance in the alley to the left of the front of the 
building. There were eight fellows and seven women at tables, all of the 
women being, no doubt, prostitutes. Five of them were later proved 
to be such. I had hardly got a seat before a girl named ( — 49^) came 
to my side and sat down. Another prostitute, ( — 24 — ), started to come 
over but ( — 49 — ) said, "Don't you butt in, I saw him first; I don't butt 
in to your company." There was great disorder here; nearly all present 
were intoxicated. Filthy language and immoral actions occurred on 
the part of both men and women. The prostitutes went from table to 
table without restriction, soliciting and making improper advances to the 
fellows. At one time, three prostitutes were soliciting me at once. 
( — 49 — ) and ( — 34 — ) proposed that they and a fellow named ( — 44 — ) 
and I hire a taxi and go to {— H — ) inn. (—49—) solicited me to go to 
the hotel for all night. (— 24^) and (^44—) did go to this hotel later, 
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and afterwards I learned that ( — 49 — ) also took a fellow whose home 
is in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and wham she solicited here. { — 44 — ) told me 
that these two girls and another girl who also solicits in this caf£ were 
former inmates of parlor houses before they were closed, also that they 
solicited in the (— F— ) hotel before the raid. 

A yomig fellow named ( — 50—) was the waiter and made no objec- 
tions to the disorderly conduct or to the wholesale soliciting. (—49—) 

wanted to get something to eat and I accompanied her to the ■ 

restaurant on street On returning to (— U— ), (—50—), the 

waiter, told me to go to the room back of the bar, saying I would be 
safer there, as "That's a pretty tough crowd in the other room and you 
might get robbed." There were two women and four men in this room, 
all drunk. At 1145 the barroom was crowded, nearly all very drunk and 
disorderly. 

February 26, 1916, 4.30 p. m. I visited ( — U— ) caf^ at 4.30 p. m. 
In the side room were two couples and two unescorted women. Others 
came in. I saw several recognized prostituted, unescorted, in the side 
room later. Among these were (—49—), (—51—), C— 3&— >. (—39—) 
and others. ( — 38—) and ( — 39 — ) are prostitutes reported as having 
been in {— Q— ) ca.U standing at the bar, also at (— R— ) hall. {—49—) 
and ( — 51 — ) frequent { — U — ) and have been seen here before. 

I met ( — 44 — ) in the barroom with a fellow named ( — 52 — ). The 
latter told me he had been robbed of a $10 bill in the side room Wednes- 
day night, and also had his suitcase stolen. He said, "This is the rottenest 
joint I ever was ia Why, they even stole my shoes. I was drunk and 
got a room and some sucker stole my shoes and left an old worn-out 
■ pair in place of them." ( — 44—) told me that he had a fight in the side 
room Friday night. He said, "I was with ( — 24—) {a prostitute). She 
said something and I pushed her in the face. A pimp said something 
to me — he thought I hit her — and I punched him. In a second we were 
all mixed up. I beat the fellow up and the girls got into it It took 
three men to separate us." 

March 7, 1916, 8.15 p. m. Six prostitutes were in the side room. 
These same women gather here every night. They are vulgar and 
dissolute. Two of them are known as (—49—) and (—39—). 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ROOMING HOUSES. 

One of the most venerable theories is that if the segregated 
district were closed houses of prostitution and rooming houses 
catering to this business would increase throi^hout the city. Our 
investigation entirely fails to sustain this theory. 

Expert investigators could discover or learn from prostitutes, 
pimps and dissolute men of but few such houses. "The women 
claim that owing to the activity of the police and a police order 
for women who use such a place to leave town, resorts of this 
type are greatly reduced." 

The following "typical reports" are appended to show that 
not only can determined police effort reduce the number of 
such places to a surprising degree but also reduce the activity 
of those which exist to the minimum. 

February 9, 1916, 7 p. m, "At this hour I was solicittd by a prosti- 
tute. . . . She said she had a room in this house but cautioned me not 
to come in the daytime, because the sergeant of police comes around in 
the daytime and he is very strict" 

February 8. rgi6, 11 p.m. "While in (—A—) at street, I 

was solicited by {—94^), a prostitute, to go to the furnished room 
house at ( — 82 — ) street for immoral purposes. Price $3.oa She said 
that she stayed at home in this house all day and Iceeps her door loclced 
so that no one can come in. She does this because the police are on 
duty near this house until after 4 p. m. After this hour she can see her 

February 7, 1916, 8,30 p. m. "While standing on the corner of Main 
and State streets at this hour, I was solicited by a prostitute to go to a 
furnished room house at (^S— ) street for immoral purposes. . . . The 
name of this prostitute is ( — 41 — ). 

"On ( — 25 — ) street is a house with a large number of rooms. I saw 
two women and two men go upstairs. {—41 — ) cautioned me not to let 
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February 13, 1916, 7.30 p. m. "At this hour, I passed the furnished 
roomhouse at C — X — ) street A woman named ( — 93 — ) stood in the 
doorway and asked me to go upstairs with her for immoral purposes. 
She said her room was on the second floor." 

"While I stood talking to ( — p3 — ) I saw a man and woman go 
upstairs." 

The Commission does not believe that this phase of the evil 
has been eliminated. It will no doubt continually endeavor to 
plant itself in various parts of the city. Already some houses 
have been opened, but have been as promptly closed by the police 
as soon as their purpose was evident. 

Before the segregated district was closed a prominent official 
stated that if it became the policy to suppress prostitution it 
could be done in the same manner as any other crime is dealt 
with. Prostitutes and pimps are just as well known to the police 
as any other criminals and their movements are watched as 
easily. It is not contended that vice can be wholly stopped; 
neither can robbery and murder. But that it cannot be absolutely 
eliminated does not constitute a reason why it should be sanc- 
tioned any more than other crimes. 

The comparatively few rooming houses located, at the time 
of this investigation, is entirely in line with facts gathered re- 
garding other phases of the situation during the same period. 

References to the testimony in the chapter on "Prostitution" 
indicates that vice was under control at that time, showing what 
can be accomplished. The statements of prostitutes who re- 
mained in the city, of those who left or were leaving, of "pimps," 
of dissolute men, of the authorities, of expert investigators arid 
casual observers agreed that prostitution had been definitely re- 
duced. Many dissolute men, "pimps" and prostitutes left the city 
because of fewer opportunities of indulging in immorality. 

Naturally this better condition was reflected in the number 
and activity of rooming houses also. 
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THE THEATERS. 

Some of the chief theaters and moving-picture shows were 
visited during the period of investigation. While the theaters 
were patronized by large crowds, comparatively little detrimental 
to public morals was observed. Most of the performances and 
the films shown were of good grade, affording entertainment and 
very often instruction, although in several instances th^ were 
not so elevating as could be desired. 

Naturally the theaters are meeting places for women desirous 
of soliciting men, and the lobbies and the galleries of some of 
the lai^ theaters are not free from this sort of thing. One 
prostitute solicited the investigator during the performance at 
a certain theater. "Charity girls," young, wayward girls, who 
perform immoral acts for gifts and entertainment but with no 
thought of a financial reward, were "picked up" by young men 
and boys who make it a practice to attend shows for this purpose. 

Realizing the strong moral force of -the moving pictures as 
well as the evils attendant upon them and other theatrical per- 
formances, it would seem wise to seek to strip them of their evils 
while retaining the good. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DANCE HALLS. 



The dance hall so evidently fills a needed place in our city's 
life that any abuses connected with its running and influence are 
all the more grave. It arises in answer to the social and crowd 
instinct, and in a city like Bridgeport, with its many foreign 
groups and its tendency to club and colony life, the dance hall 
fulfills a decidedly useful function. 

There are eight dance halls in Bridgeport, and the majority 
of them are thoroughly respectable and orderly. But public 
oversight of them all is erratic and unsatisfactory. Regulations 
are not clear, and certain practices are often permitted which are 
deleterious to public morals. 

No more serious problem can confront us than the control 
of the dance halls. At the present time in Bridgeport there are 
multitudes of working girls who seek through them an outlet for 
their social and fun-loving instincts. Private homes are closed 
to them; the rooming houses have no place for recreation. It 
is natural, then, that these young women should accept any chance 
that offers for having a good time. As the element of choice 
of companions is reduced to a minimum by the public character 
of a dance hall, and undesirable persons can go on the floor at any 
time by paying the price of admission, many an innocent girl may 
find herself in a party with one or more prostitutes, and follow 
their lead. 

The following general facts which our investigations disclosed 
show how complicated the problem is, and at the same time reveal 
the points of weakness in public and official control. 

I. Of the eight dance halls in the city, three make a practice 
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of selling liquor. The privilege of selling liquor in these halls 
is abused. This abuse is the foundation of much of the evil that 
comes from these particular halls. The laws already in existence 
are ample, with proper enforcement, to prevent the sale of liquor 
to minors, but they are not observed. In more than one of the 
halls, at times, minors as young as fourteen years of age are 
employed to act as porters. 

It is a fact which our investigations verified that in these halls 
there is much intoxication late in the evening. 

2. These abuses are due to a great d^ree to the method of 
police supervision. A special officer is employed directly by the 
proprietors of the dance. These special officers have less sense 
of responsibility than the members of the regular force, and 
naturally take their instructions from their employers rather than 
from the Police Department. 

3. Where there is no liquor sold on the premises, the issuing 
of return checks, enabling patrons to go over to a neighboring 
saloon, obtain liquor, and return to the dance without payment 
of any admission fee, is the cause of much intoxication at the 
dances. 

4. The abuse of liquor naturally increases as the evening 
goes on. A comparatively early closing hour would place some 
restrictions on this growing abuse. 

5. Some of the practices at these public dances are shocking 
to every demand of public decency. The so-called "moonlight 
dances," when the lights are turned very low or in places put out 
altogether, furnish occasion for every kind of sexual appeal and 
lust. 

6. There is generally little attempt made to control the 
dancers, or to determine what shall be done in the dances. Sug- 
gestive dances, pervert attitudes, and much promiscuous embrac- 
ing and vulgar handling, show how little these dances have any 
oversight, private or official. 

7. The safeguards for decency are in many cases broken 
down entirely. The toilets are not properly kept, and are not 
guarded. Comers and balconies are allowed as retreats for tm- 
printable practices. The a[^nded instances will show to what 
these have grown. 

8. No attempt is made in many instances to protect the 
patrons of the dance from undesirable coa:q>any. Notorious char- 
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acters of the underworld are allowed to mix freely with virtuous 
women ; and notorious prostitutes are seen on the floor at prac- 
tically every dance, and in various ways plying their trade. 

In Brid^port the dance hall has become a problem and a 
menace. The practices which we have exposed have grown worse 
steadily for three years, as testimony before the Commission 
amply confirmed. 

ir. 

During this investigation, 5 different dance halls came under 
observation. Several balls given by different organizations were 
attended by the investigators. In 3 of these halls the balls given 
were of a most flagrant and disorderly character. The sale of 
liquor seemed to be the predominating feature, the dances were 
vulgar and indecent. Prostitutes and dissolute men were present 
in large numbers. In 5 instances, the balls were drunken orgies, 
with numerous flghts and loud and indecent conduct. Actual 
immoral acts were witnessed in the balcony at one of these balls. 

The following excerpts are taken from investigators' re- 
ports: 

February — , 1916, 12.15 ^- ^- to 5 a. m. This ball was held in 

hall. A large Dumber of men and women were present Some 

of the women said they came from cabaret in New Haven. 

From their actions and conversation, practically every woman at this ball 
was a prostitute. I have never seen such a tough crowd, or heard such 
vile language and observed such vulgar and obscene actions at any ball I 
ever attended. Young women yelled to persons at opposite tables in the 
vilest language. One woman warned a man that the girl he was with 
was diseased. Four fights took place while I was here. One, a husband, 
found his wife with an Italian pimp, and a fight started. The husband 
was badly beaten and finally ran out of the hall. The pimp remained. 
This pimp has been seen frequently in ( — P — ) cafe. . . . Practically all 
of the couples were drinking and were intoxicated. I saw five police 

officers downstairs, eating and drinking. Their numbers were . 

They did not attempt to maintain order or to interfere when fights 

February — , 1916, g p. m.— 3.30 a. m. I attended the prize masquerade 

ball of the ( — R — ) at to-night. I have attended similar affairs 

in various cities, but in all my experience I have never witnessed any 
such orgy as this. It is utterly impossible to adequately describe the 
scenes at this so-called "ball." The affair had been extensively adver- 
tised, a systematic method had been used in shops, saloons, cabarets, and 
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on the streets, to induce men to attend, alluring promises of fast girls 
to be had here, of the great time to be had, and so forth, bringing 
hundreds of young men to the ball. A large number were strangers in 
Bridgeport. The ball was discussed in {— P— ) caf6. Every one was 
going. The bartenders and waiters were "coming up after 12 when the 
fun would be at its height" 

It is impossible to estimate the number present Various estimates 
were in the neighborhood of 1,000, and that seemed about right Young 
fellows were far in the majority, at least twenty fellows for every girl. 
On the lower floor are three big rooms and smaller ones. A long bar 
had been arranged in the first big room. There were two half-barrels of 
beer on the bar here and stacks of Rhine wine. In back of this was the 
regular barroom, with a big bar, and three bartenders and many waiters. 
Tables were also in this room. Adjoining this was a big room where 
sandwiches, etc, were sold; also filled with tables. Upstairs was the 
dance floor, stage and gallery. Off this hall was a room in which were 
two temporary bars, and on each bar were two half-barrefs of beer on 
tap, also stacks of Rhine wine, whiskey, and soft drinks and cigars. This 
room was packed with tables and chairs. In the rear was another big 
room with a temporary bar, where two half'barrels of beer were on tap; 
also filled with tables and chairs. 

All the rooms were packed, jammed full, at all times, with a surging, 
riotous crowd of men and women, (i^^ting, yelling, pushing, shouting for 
beer, beer, beer. The bars were lined six and eight deep ; the tables 
crowded, loaded down with beer glasses. I counted fifteen, thirty-five, 
and more glasses on the long tables at one time. Drunken men and boys 
were staggering all over the building; lewd, drunken women had their 
arms around the necks of their drunken companions. Dozens of stupe- 
fied, drunken men were asleep on the tables, sitting on the stairs, and 
staggering, shouting, cursing and fighting on all sides. There were many 
fights — this was a feature. And there was no escaping when a fight 
started. Fellows fought over girls ; girls fought with fellows. Some 
were thrown out by the aids and special police. There was a fierce fight 
in the hall at 11.30 p.m. which continued on the landing of the main 
stairway. One man crashed through the stained-glass window, breaking a 
great hole in it The room off the ballroom was the scene of several 
fights. One fellow stood on a table and began throwing beer glasses 
around. Six men started to fight and fought all over the rear of the 
ballroom, down the stairs, and in the lower hall. One fellow was thrown 
the length of the stairs by a special. While I was in the gallery or 
balcony about i a. m. I saw three fights on the ballroom floor at the 
same time. It was a vantage point for many simply to watch and see 
who could see a fight first 

The ante-room floors were filthy beyond description. By 3 a.m. 
spilt beer, glasses, bottles, etc, littered the floors back of the bars; the 
floors were deep with muck and spilt beer. Only small buckets were 
used to wash the glasses; in fact, in most cases the glasses were not 
washed at all. 

The dance floor was closely packed. A circle of young fellows, 
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trying to get a girl, jammed the dancing place. The most sensual, 
immoral dancing was indulged in, with absolutely no control or restric- 
tions — close dancing, turkey trot, and everything else was seen. There 
was a large number of immoral women present. The masquerade feature 
allowed these women to wear every kind of immodest costume. Some 
wore men's clothes, some skin tights, some harem costumes, and so forth. 
Prostitutes were heard making dates, vulgar and obscene language used, 
and suggestive actions indulged in. Cabaret singers, male and female, 
came after \2 o'clock; also bartenders, waiters and sports. There was 
an astonishing number of very young girls and boys in this crowd, boys 
apparently not i8 years old being seen crazy drunk. 

By 3 a. m. it seemed as if every one was intoxicated, — a shouting, 
fighting, disorderly mob, surging, pushing and crowding to the drinking 
rooms. The toilets were seeping, filthy beyond description. The one on 
the second floor overflowed and leaked down on all who went down the 
back stairway. Several drunken men slipped and fell headlong down 
these stairs. There were policemen on the street outside and special 
police inside, but they could not do much to control the crowd, and simply 
helped the aids put a drunken fighter out of the hall. I saw special 

officer No. , a big man, gray-haired, drinking beer at the bar upstairs. 

Several people present had their pockets picked, and at the close, in the 
grand rush to get their hats and coats, these pickpockets were busy. A 
policeman hurried out and rapped for help. Four other officers came in 
answer. There was another big fight downstairs. The prostitutes did a 
thriving business ; I saw several leave with men in taxicabs. There 
were many respectable people present, men with their wives and children; 
young couples; and respectable girls; but the disorderly, fighting men, 
and large numbers of lewd women, far outshadowed everything. 

( — Y — ) Hall. February — , 1916, 9.30-11.30 p.m. The dance was 
advertised by cards and posters and by a boy carrying a sign on the 
down-town streets. There were about 20 girls present and SO or 60 young 
men. From acquaintances I made I learned that practically all the girls 
are clandestine prostitutes and that the majority of the fellows, many 
of whom were strangers in Bridgeport, came here to find fast girls. 
There was great rivalry to get a girl to dance with among the few 

There was a small bar at one side of the dance floor and beer tables 
and chairs. There were six half-barrels of beer, all of which was sold, 
at s cents a glass. As the girls were so few, a large number of the 
fellows proceeded to get drunk and by ri.30 p. m. there was much disorder 
and drunkenness. A number of the ^rls wore masquerade costumes, 
some of an immodest character. Most of the time was spent in drinking 
beer and trying to get a girl. What dancing there was was mainly 
improper and there was no supervision or restriction whatever. 

There was a crap game in the gentlemen's smoking room and a 
large circle of fellows took part in it. This game had just broken up 
when two policemen entered the hall about 10,30 p,m. They did not go 
near the smoking room. I saw them do nothing but stand around until 
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about 11.30 p.m. The oflicers' numbers were and . I met 

( — 47 — )^ a fellow I had met in - — who had been a waiter in 

( — P — ) cafe and is going to work there again. He was a waiter at 
this ball to-night. He told me that most of the girls present are 
clandestine prostitutes, and that they frequented these dances to meet 
fellows for immoral purposes. 

March — , igi6, 945-11.30 p.m. I attended to-night the annual ball 

given by ( — X — ) at . There were about 250 people present, the 

majority being young men. The dance floor is on the second floor, with 
a balcony and check rooms on the third floor. In the hall off the dance 
floor were large arm chairs, and a bar where only soft drinks were sold. 
There was no beer nor liquor sold here, and the absence of liquor made a 
vast difference in the behavior of the crowd. I saw only one person 
drunk and he was a one-armed fellow, evidently an ex-trainman. There 
were a number of fast girls present and I saw four women whom I 
recognized as professional prostitutes. . . . There was no supervision or 
restriction on the dancing, and improper dancing was indulged in by a 
great many, — close dancing, turkey trot, and girls having their arms 
about the fellows' necks. . . . Oflicer ( — 55 — ) came into the hall about 
II p.m. and stood watching the dancing for a while. He bought three 
chances on the wheel. He made no remonstrance about the dancing. 
There was also a special officer ( — 56—) near the entrance to the dance 
floor. The feature of this affair was the contrast shown by the absence 
of liquor being sold, compared to dances where liquor is on sale. 

March — , 1916, g.30-12 p. m. 1 visited the ball of ( — a—) to-nigftt, 
arriving at the hall about 9.30 p. m, and remaining until 12 p. m. There 
was a crowd of about 400, the large majority being young men. There 
appeared to be about 40 fellows to each girl, A large crowd of young 
fellows were on the north side of the hall and when the music started 
they rushed pell mell across the hall to grab a girl. 

The dance floor is on the second floor with a balcony all around, 
coat room in the rear, and on the north side is a stairway leading down 
to the first floor. There is a large barroom on the first floor, with a bar 
extending the whole length of the room. Back of this is another large 
room, containing beer tables and chairs and other long tables. This 
floor vras crowded all the evening with a drunken, fighting, cursing mob 
of men, and the rear room vras filled with fellows and girls, drinking, 
shouting and singing, girls lying all over the fellows with their arms 
about each other's necks and fellows making advances to the girls. Most 
of the girls were young, apparently 18 to 20 years of age, some with 
their hair dovra their backs and wearing short dresses. They drank beer 
like veterans, and later I saw several quite drunk. 

There were three fights in these two rooms that I saw, and others 
while I was upstairs. One of these fights was over a girl, and nine or 
ten fellows fought savagely all over the rear room, cursing, yelling, 
tipping over tables and chairs, the girls screaming and making a wild 
scramble to get out of the way. Three or four fellows were severely 
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beaten, one having a bad cut on his eye whidi was patched up with 
plaster. There were only two special policemen here where there should 
have been a dozen. It is difficult to describe this rear room. . . . Drwiken 
men were staggering around, some having quart bottles of whiskey. 
Wwters were hustling around serving beer to the tables. Fellows were 
crowding to the opening in the rear of the bar to get beer because the 
waiters could not get it fast enougii. Tables were littered with glasses 
of beer and wet with spilt beer. The tables were not wiped off at all. 
The barroom was filthy and sopping with spilt beer and muck and where 
fellows had vomited on the floor. The bar itself was wet with spilt 
beer. 

There was a tough, drunken gang of young thugs who started 
several fights, insulting girls and crowding up and down stairs. They 
cursed every one in their way. They picked out some fellows to beat up 
after the dance, and waited at the entrance and on the street for them. 
They had two quarts of whiskey, besides drinking large quantities of beer. 

There was absolutely no restriction or supervision to the dancing, 
which was the most immoral and licentious in nature that I have ever 
seen. There was no limit as to what was done in the way of improper 
dancing. Towards the last of it, after fellows and girls had drunk a 
great deal of liquor, the most immoral conduct was seen on the dance 
floor. . . . 

While t saw no women whom I knew to be professional prostitutes, 
there were probably some here; but the number of immoral young 
women was evident on every side. Fellows were continually overheard 
discussing this girl and that one and what they knew about them. . . . 

As a whole, the crowd was composed of young girls and fellows 
from i6 or 17 to 23 years of age, and as a whole they were very 
immoral and without restraint. A large number were Jewish and 
Italian. . . . 

There were three bartenders and five waiters and several fellows with 
"member" badges on. Two of the waiters and several "members" were 
drunk. One "member" threw beer glasses around the drinking room, 
breaking several He was crazy drunk. Another man threw chairs 
around and deliberately smashed one to bits. A mob of fellows, among 
them the "tough guys," waited outside after the dance to "beat up" their 
enemies. Vulgar, indecent language was heard on the street by both 
fellows and girls. There were two fights that I saw on the dance floor 
itself, one which occurred about 10 o'clock being participated in by six or 
eight fellows. The two officers were totally inefficient and could not 
control the situation, besides being quite evidently either in fear or 
apathetic toward the rough, drunken element I heard a "member" say, 
"Let them fight, that's what they came here for." There were a number 
of respectable people here, and a few elderly people, but they sat in the 
gallery or balcony and I saw several girls who did not venture onto the 
dance floor and refused invitations to dance with fellows who came to 
ask them. The aSair broke up at 12 p. m. 
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March lo, 1916, 9.30-11 p.m. (— b— ) Hall. When I arrived at the 
hall at g.30 p. m. there was a big crowd present and rapidly increasitig. 
As in the case of other dances the men greatly outnumbered the women, 
and I believe it is no exaggeration to state that of the fifty or more girls 
present all are either fast or regular prostitutes. It was a tou^, dis- 
orderly crowd, and improper conduct was seen on every side, both on the 
dance floor and downstairs in the barroom and drinking room. 

The dandng was improper and suggestive, with absolutely no super- 
vision or restriction, and prostitutes in large numbers were dandng with 
fellows in vulgar fashion. A crowd of fully seventy-ftve young men 
stood in a circle around the dance floor smokii^c and spitting on the floor 
and using obscene language and trying to get a girl. . . . 

Four prostitutes sat at the same long table with us. They sat in 
fellows' laps, arms around their necks, and acting in a vulgar and sug- 
gestive manner. Glasses of beer Uttered the tables and the waiters were 
on the jump serving the disorderly mob. Among the prostitutes I recog- 
nized were (—2—), (—57—). (—41—), (-39-). (^10-), (— S8-), 
(—49—) and others. A girl stood on a chair and tried to sing; she was 
intoxicated. One man was crazy drunk, staggering around, hugging the 
girls and falling over chairs. Two boys, about 13 or 14 years of age, were 
employed to gather up the empty beer glasses, to help the waiters. 



III. 

The affidavits which we have just quoted show more dearly 
than any exhibit we could make the gravity of the situation with 
regard to the dance halls. 

The dance hall is a social product which answers a distinct 
social need, but it must have thorough public control and regula- 
tion. The following considerations concerning its standing will 
indicate the lines of a solution; 

1. The present law. Section 1360 of the General Statutes as 
amended by Chapter 154 of the Public Acts of 191 1, places the 
age at which boys may attend, without guardianship, certain 
enumerated amusements, including dance houses, at fourteen, and 
girls at sixteen. 

2. The dances of most flagrant character are generally or- 
ganized by a small group of men for the purpose of making 
money. As these men are known as undesirable characters in 
the community, proper authority should be given some oflicial or 
official body to refuse a license for a public dance. 

3. It is our conviction, which we have adopted as a recom- 
mendation, that a Public Recreation Commission should be 
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created. This Commission should have the following powers over 
dance halls: 

(a) The power to issue permits. 

(b) The power to declare any hall in which a violation of the 
liquor law shall have taken place, with or without conviction, to 
be an unsuitable place for a dance. 

(c) The right to declare a person conducting such a dance 
as an undesirable person to receive a license. 

(d) The power to refuse licenses to such place or person for 
such length of time as the Board may see fit. 

(e) The power to fix the closing hour, but to extend the 
time under proper circumstances by a special permit 

(f) The power to make rules and regulations concerning 
lighting, and to refuse a permit to any hall which has connected 
with it alcoves or rooms not entirely visible from the rest of the 
hall. 

(g) The power to police such dances under the control of a 
special inspector of the Recreation Commission, with power in 
that Commission to make requisition upon the Police Depart- 
ment for a regular officer for such service or assistance as may 
be deemed necessary. The expense of such inspection and polic- 
ing should be paid directly to the City Treasury by the proprietor 
or manager of the dance hall. 

(h) The power to make regulations concerning the use of 
return checks, which would be sufficiently drastic to prevent the 
present serious abuse of the custom. 

It is our conviction that the age at which boys might attend 
public dances without guardianship ought to be raised at least to 
sixteen years. We think the age at which minors of both sexes 
might be permitted to attend public dances at which liquor is sold 
might properly be raised considerably higher — to twenty-one — 
following the analogy of the statute forbidding minors from 
loitering in saloons. The same statute ought to forbid the em- 
ployment of any minor in any capacity at a dance where liquor 
is sold. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PROSTITUTES. 

Those profiting from the institution of prostitution have had 
the help of many who have made no careful study, in spreading 
the fallacy that segregation is the best known way to treat this 
problem. The two principal arguments are that it is better to 
keep it in one district and offer medical inspection as security 
from infection. 

Strangely enough, this idea of segregation still finds lodg- 
ment in many minds notwithstanding every careful investigation 
in both Europe and America has shown that "segregation" has 
never segregated vice. In Des Moines, Iowa, for example, after 
the "district" had been abolished not as many "suspected" women 
were found in the entire city as there were known prostitutes 
scattered throughout the city durii^ the time segregation was 
the public policy. 

When the police closed the "district" in Bridgeport their list 
of known prostitutes showed that but little over half were in 
houses in the "district" — ^the others being in assignation or room- 
ing houses. 

Another popular fallacy is the value of the medical certificate. 
We now know that a superficial examination, such as is almost 
universally given, is useless. The only tests of value require a 
period of laboratory work before the certificate can be issued; 
during this interim a woman can be infected many times. 

There is no doubt that prostitutes try to find other haunts 
when a "district" is closed ; but this condition exists when there 
is supposed segregation. On the other hand many actually leave 
the city. The testimony offered in this section is all quoted from 
affidavits in the possession of the Commission. It indicates clearly 
that when a city decides not to tolerate longer the worst forms 
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of this problem many of its undesirables leave the city, both men 
and women. 

February 12, 1916, 10 p. ra. "A girl in the corner, former house of 
prostitution at {— b— ) street said that some of the ffirla formerly in 
Bridgeport had gone to New Haven." 

February 15, 1916, 3.30 p. m. "While in the cafe of ( — g— ) hotel. 
New Haven, Conn., a man was offered an introduction to two girls who 
were coming from Bridgeport. Later he was introduced to ( — 80 — ) and 
( — 81 — ). ( — So — ) said that Bridgeport is rotten now as the houses have 
all been closed. "I would not stay there another minute, down to New 
York for me. I'll bet I saw twenty gals I know here in New Haven from 
Bridgeport." 

February 17, 1916. "A prostitute in New Haven, Conn., gave her 
name as ( — 8a — ). She said she left Bridgeport because the houses were 
all closed." 

February 22, 1916. "I met (—4—). She solicited me to go to 
(—0—) hotel. (—4—) told me a lot about the recent activities of the 
police. She said she was going to Waterbury, Conn., the latter part of 
the week and intimated that other girls were also going there." 

February 23, 1916, about 1.30 a.m. "The night clerk of the (— h— ) 
hotel, New Haven, Conn., said, 'Did you notice the bunch of Bridgeport 
bummies that are in town? We never had so many on the streets until 
they were turned loose from Bridgeport.' " 

While the sane advocates of the enforcement of the laws 
against prostitution do not claim that it can be wholly eradicated, 
they have shown it can be greatly reduced and made difficult for 
clean but tempted young men and boys. The following testimony 
indicates that during the short time of the increased police activ- 
ity it has become difficult for dissolute men, most versed in vice 
and even for pimps to satisfy their craving for this type of com- 
pany. Many pimps have also left the city for this very reason. 
It needs little imagination to picture how much better it is for 
the youth of the city to have this unnatural stimulation with- 
drawn. The following sworn statements constitute but a portion 
of such evidence in the hands of the Commission : 

February 24, 1916, 6 p. m. "I met two young fellows who work in 
flie ( — i — ) shop. One is named 'J't"-' He said he heard there were 

two places on street. . . . He said, 'I heard that one of the 

houses is run by a Madam of a house that was closed.' Jim promised 
to get the addresses of the houses." 
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March 8, 1916. "I met (—83—) who works at the (— i— ) company. 
Jim said, '1 asked several fellows about those places and no one could 
tell me anything about them. No one knew of such places and I don't 
believe there are any such places like that." 

March 2, 1916, 8lIS p. m.-4 a.m. "( — 23 — ), who I believe to be a 
pimp, called me up on the telephone. I found him in company witb three 
other fellows who work at the ( — a — ) company. I questioned them 
closely as to what they knew of conditions. None could name a disor- 
derly house and all deplored the closing of the segregated district" 

March 9, 1916. "I talked with several fellows during the past few 
days about sporting conditions in Bridgeport. They all agreed that 
Bridgeport is 'dead' and none of them could designate a place where a 
fellow could get a girl. ... I met (—23—), {—84—), (—85—) and 

( — 86 — ) in the ( — j — ) room at avenue. We discussed where 

to go to find prostitutes. No one knew where to go. We walked the 
streets for a while, then went to the ( — G — ) cabaret, from there to the 
( — E — ) cabaret Then the party broke up without having been able 
to 'pick up' any girls." 

"(^23 — ) (elsewhere proved a pimp) has given up his job at the 
( — a — ) and is going to Providence, as is ( — 84 — ), because of the lid 
being on so tight.'" 

While many, both men and wromen, have left Bridgeport, 
it must not be assumed that the city now has no vice problem. 
As indicated above, the closing of the segregated district does 
not eHminate prostitution, for a large portion of it is never con- 
fined there even when the "district" has greatest freedom of oper- 
ation. During the life of the "district" much vice had its head- 
quarters in certain saloons, hotels, cafes, cabarets and certain 
restaurants. Obviously the closing of the "district" would have 
no tendency to lessen the activity in these other places. In fact 
they seemed to become more active and bold in their operations. 
They assumed they had the tacit sanction of the authorities. 

After the police activity against the cabarets the situation 
improved greatly in some of the cabarets, one or two hotels and 
cafes. But in general, at this time most of the more open types 
of vice find their chosen base of operation in these places. 

Unquestionably much immorality is avoided by the com- 
paratively little street solicitation. This is sometimes a little more 
pronounced, but at present is well controlled. Many immoral men 
are not able to find OMwrttmities, but, more important, youths are 
saved from having opportunities pressed upon them. 

Prostitutes also are using dances and balls at which they ply 
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their trade. The evidence shows that they attend respectable 
affairs to find opportunities to solicit men. But this is especially 
so at a type of dances which is held in our city, full descriptions 
of which are not fit to print and which are promoted, planned 
and advertised by men of the lowest ideals, including pimps. 
Tickets are sold for weeks in advance with the most vivid promises 
of the lewdness and intemperance which will characterize it. 

It is clear that at such dances many of the "charity girls," 
one of the great sources of supply of prostitutes, are first influ- 
enced to fall. This term (charity girl) is applied to the girl 
who does immoral acts for pleasure, or gifts, but who is not yet 
a public prostitute. At these dances they are phed with liquor, 
hear and see the most vulgar thii^ and receive improper ad- 
vances. 

While there are, no doubt, many more, during the period 
of special investigation between 150 and zoo different prostitutes 
were counted. As indicated, they are operating lai^ly in con- 
nection with certain dance halls, hotels, cabarets, saloons, cafes, 
restaurants and grill rooms and other places of apparent recrea- 
tion and refreshment. 

The lack of variety and supply of recreation in the city has 
brought about the ruin of hundreds of girls in their attempt to 
find recreation and pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MALE PARASITES OR "PIMPS." 

The conclusions of observers J^ree with the testimony of 
dissolute men (quoted in another place) that, at the time of 
writing this report, commercialized vice has been greatly reduced 
and made very difficult. 

Under these conditions the operations of the pimp become 
even more difficult. The presence of the pimp in the few haunts 
to which prostitutes are still able to resort apparently prove the 
statement of one of Bridgeport's most experienced officials that 
"practically every prostitute has a pimp." 

When they had determined to expel commercialized vice most 
American cities found that a larger number of undesirable men 
left than women. In the case of Seattle two men of the under- 
world left for every woman, indicating that in addition to pimps 
the presence of many other parasites on society appear indirectly 
connected with or are stimulated where prostitution is tolerated. 

In Bridgeport both the number of pimps and their more 
revolting operations seem restricted about in proportion to the 
reduction of vice at this time. A fair conception of the situation 
is indicated by the following selected "typical reports." 

<— K— ) Ball, Hall, February ii, 1916. "A husband fotind 

his wife with an Italian pimp and a fight started The husband was 
badly beaten and finally ran out of the hall. The pimp remained. This 
pimp has been seen frequently in { — P — ) cafi." 

March 3, 1916. "I met a fellow named ( — 23 — ) who I believe is a 
clever pimp. A girl whom he calls his wife, sings at ( — E — ) cabaret. 
He talks c<Hitinually of his job at the ( — — ), getting into the office 
by means of an old reference. He has not worked for about ten days 
and has no intention of working. If he can hold his card, and if ques- 
tioned, I believe he will use the job to protect himself and to get 
acquainted with the fellows. From his actions, I believe he is willing 
to introduce his girl {—87—) to men and through her, other cabaret 
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singers. He is a grafter, does not spend a cent; he can avoid lending 
money to his acquaintances, and so forth." 

( — E— ) Cabaret, 11.30 p.m., March 8^ 1916. (—23—) said, "If I 
arrange for girls for each of us, will you agree to go out on a party?" 

"{—23—) »ent a note to his wife ( — 87—), who is one of the enter- 
tainers, to get three to go after the dose." 

February 9, 1916, 11 p.m. "I visited { — 8 — ) store, which appears to 
be a hangout for pimps and crooks from New York. Among those recog- 
nized were (—88—). (Sg—), (—90—) and (—91—). I was introduced 
to ( — 92 — ), an Italian crook, who is now out on bail." 

{ — E— ) Cabaret. February 12, 1916, 9 p.m. "A singing waiter 
asked me if I wanted a girl and said he would get one for me if I wanted 

February 19, 1916, 4-30 P- m. "(—92—), a prostitute, wrote her name 
on a card giving her address as General Delivery, Bridgeport, Conn. 

"She frequents ( — A — ). She was with a fellow called ( — 3 — ), 
evidently her pimp. He aided her in soliciting me. 

"She went to (—V—) hotel, street, with an Italian called 

(—93 — ). whom she solicited in ( — A — ) hotel. 

"A fellow named (—3—), evidently pimp to (—93—). a prostitute, 
aided her in soliciting a. man in ( — A — ) Grill, street." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POLICE. 

While there appears some evidence of indifference on the 
part of individual policemen, and in one or more instances mem- 
bers of the r^ular force were found in uniform in cabarets 
and dance halls where disorderly conduct was going on, on the 
whole the result of the investigation made shows the regular 
force in the performance of duty faithfully and satisfactorily. 

No instance, however, was reported of any police inter- 
ference with street solicitation, but it was not reported that any 
policeman had actual knowledge of the solicitation observed by 
the investigators. From the evidence available there is no reason 
to suspect the existence of collusion between the police and vice 
or other crime in Bridgeport, notwithstanding one reported in- 
stance showing an unbecoming familiarity between individual 
officers and the proprietor of a place of unsavory reputation. 

We do not hesitate, however, to condemn emphatically the 
system whereby dance halls and other similar places are able to 
have special policemen of their own choosing, and paid by them, 
as the only means of enforcing order. A dance, the attraction 
of which to its patrons is the license which may be indulged in 
there, may employ a man who has the badge of a special oflScer 
and has become vested with police authority. Nominally he is 
a part of the police force of the City ; in fact he is merely the 
employee of the dance hall proprietor, to do or not to do, to see 
or not to see, as his employer desires. It is not strange that 
some of the "specials" are reported by the investigators as not 
only conniving at but actually participating in the orgies indulged 
in at some of the dances referred to elsewhere in this report. 

We feel that any dance which requires police protection at all 
requires the attendance of a regular officer of tried merit and 
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unquestioned character, whose selection for that duty shall in no 
wise emanate from the manager of the dance, but from Police 
Headquarters. The regulation of this matter requires no legisla- 
tion, state or municipal, but is fully within the control of the 
police department 
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STREET SOLICITING. 

Seventeen reports on street conditions were made on different 
dates and at different hours of the day and night. Forty women 
believed to be prostitutes were counted on certain streets; 21 of 
these women were seen to accost men; 12 actually solicited the 
investigators to go to hotels and furnished room houses for im- 
moral purposes. And yet one of the investigators comes to the 
conclusion that "whether there has or has not been a prevalence of 
street walking and soliciting by prostitutes in the City of Bridge- 
port, there appears to be very little to be seen at the present time. 
I have spent considerable time on the streets, on the watch for 
street walkers, and at all times closely observed conditions. I 
think it is safe to assert that soliciting and street-walking by 
prostitutes is very little practiced. I have seen women I know 
to be prostitutes on the streets, but almost invariably they were 
hurrying along or talking to some one. The resorts where the 
regular prostitutes frequent at the present time are ( — P — ) cafe, 
(— U— ) grill (—A—) and (— Q— )■ Those women that I have 
met seemed to be either going to or coming from those places. But 
as for continual street walking and soliciting, I believe there is 
very little. This condition is, no doubt, the result of the activity of 
the police against prostitution in general, the arrest of men for 
speaking to women, the restrictions and orders to the cabarets and 
the wide publicity given the matter in general by the news- 
papers." 

A number of streets in the foreign sections of the city were 
covered but no women were found soliciting nor were there any 
who appeared to be street walkers. Women of this character were 
very lai^ely working in the center of the city. The following 
reports are typical. 
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February s, igifit lO p. m. I stood on the corner of Fairfield avenue 
and Main street. I saw five unescorted women who appeared to be pros- 
titutes. Three of these accosted men. One solicited me to go to the 
<— F^) hotel for immoral purposes. 

February 7, 1916, 8.30 p. m. While standing at the comer of Main 
and State streets I saw two women who appeared to be prostitutes. 
One of these was a woman who tilled herself (—59—). She solicited me 
to go to a furnished room house at ( — C — ). She appeared to be about 
30 years of age. 

February S, igi6, 6 p. m. At this hour I saw two women who 
appeared to be prostitutes at Broad street and Fairfield avenue. One of 
these women, named {—41 — ) solicited me to go to {— P^) cafe -and 
then to ( — V — ) hotel for immoral purposes. 

February 9, 1916, 7 P- m. While at the corner of Gilbert and Main 
streets I saw three unescorted women who appeared to be prostitutes. 
Two of these accosted men. One solicited me to go to a furnished room 
house at {— d— ) street She said her name was (—60—). 

February g, 1916, 10 p. m. I counted five unescorted women who 
appeared to be prostitutes at the corner of Fairfield avenue and Water 
street. The names of four were (—61—), (—62—), (—63 — ), (—64—). 
Three accosted men. (—63 — ) solicited me to go to the {— F— ) hotel 
for immoral purposes. 

February 11,1916, 6 p.m. While on the corner of Main and Golden 
Hill streets I saw two women who appeared to be prostitutes. Their 
names were (—65 — ) and (—49—). Both solicited me to go to the 
{—e — ) hotel for immoral purposes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

No evidence has been obtained by the investigators and not 
much from other sources of the importation of girls into Bridge- 
port in the manner known as White Slavery. The time during 
which the inquiry has been conducted has been one of such 
police activity that Bridgeport has not been an inviting field for 
wcnnen of this class. 

The class of novitiates made here cannot be reached by 
the hand of the law, but only by those means which throw 
safeguards around them in their recreations and their oppor- 
tunities for wrongdoing. To their progress from virtue to oc- 
casional and clandestine vice and then to open and perennial 
vice, the contributing causes are many, — ^the public dance witii 
attendant liquor selling, the cabaret, the "chop suey" restaurant, 
and the lack of sufficient healthful recreation. The regulation of 
dance halls and cabarets and the encouragement of morally and 
physically healthful recreation will, we believe, do much to reduce 
the number of recruits of the underworld. 

It is probable that if we had gone into the thorough inves- 
tigation of clandestine prostitution in Bridgeport, we would have 
obtained more life histories than we received. But we found 
out that the present sources of supply in Bridgeport are these: 

I. In our investigation into the antecedents of the women 
of the now closed segregated district, we discovered that only 
two of the seventy-two listed had been bom or reared in Bridge- 
port Moreover, they had all, with the exceptions noted, made 
their first lapse from virtue before coming to Bridgeport, and 
were already in the confirmed prostitute class before taking up 
their abode in Bridgeport. Many of them had come from New 
York; Hartford and New Haven were other cities where a 
number of them had lived. 
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2. Our investigators found only fifteen of the number in 
the old segregated district still engaged in the business of prosti- 
tution. The others had either left the city or had gone to work. 
But it was the belief of the investigators that the number of 
women now engaged in the business of prostitution is about 150. 
They listed about 60 of these women. Very few of them were 
Bridgeport products. While many old rounders can be found 
among them, the greater part have come independently to Bridge- 
port in the last year — since the great influx of the new popula- 
tion began. A considerable number had been driven out of other 
cities, and had come to Bridgeport as the most promising field. 
As a class, these new women in Bridgeport are most brazen and 
indecent. They haunt cheap hotels, cabarets, saloons and public 
dances. Many of them are rotten with disease and utterly reck- 
less in their lives. 

3. We had no evidence whatever that the department stores 
or such retail establishments are sources of supply for the social 
evil. In such places personal lapses from virtue were found, and 
individual cases were related to us. But in such establishments 
we found no procurers, and no attempts at White Slavery. Some 
intensive investigations were made to clear up our minds of any 
suspicions we might have. 

4. The factories of Bridgeport have for some time been the 
target of much suspicion. Many stories were told us of whole- 
sale defections from virtuous life in several typical factories. 
When we investigated the stories they were unfounded. There 
was in some cases much familiarity and undoubted instances 
of indecency, and some girls had gone wrong; but the stories 
as repeated to us were not substantiated. 

5. It is without question true that there is much clandestine 
prostitution in Bridgeport. There are a number of women — 
how many we do not even guess — who work for a livelihood in 
various lines of activity, and who live an irregular sexual life 
"on the side." Such women are known to men of loose morals 
as "charity girls" or "charity bums." Most of them refuse to 
take money for their sex favors, and may be considered "fast" 
or "wild." It is a satisfaction to learn that very many of them 
are changed before it is too late, and that they get back into re- 
spectable society. It is from this class, however, that many of 
the professional prostitutes come. When they begin to take 
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money, they are thrown on the world and marked. Such women 
come from all classes of society. 

Clandestine prostitution will not be eradicated till the entire 
life and tone of the city are really raised. How this can be done 
we have indicated in our recommendations. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VENEREAL DISEASE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

I. 

The Commission had no adequate means of accurately esti- 
mating the annual number of venereal infections that exist in 
our city. Carefully comjMled statistics in other large centers of 
population prove that from 40 to 50 per cent of all persons who 
have reached the age of maturity will at some time during their 
life hecome so infected. At a low estimate, 30 to 40 per cent of 
the imnates of our blind and deaf-mute institutions, insane asy- 
lums, abnshouses and hospitals are there as a result of congenital 
or acquired venereal disease. 

In the Bridgeport Hospital from July to January, 191 5, there 
were treated in the public wards 33 cases of venereal disease at 
an expense to the City of $1178.67. A large number of self-pay- 
ing patients at the same time were being treated in the wards 
and private rooms. Many of these who have failed to be cured 
before their money gives out often afterwards become public 
charges. During the past few months it has been a routine 
custom ia the above hospital to do Wassermann tests for syphilis 
on all patients admitted to the public wards. It has been found 
that from 15 to 20 per cent of all such cases examined show 
positive reactions, i.e., show the existence of the syphilitic poison 
in their blood. 

From this it would be a fair estimate that at least 5 per 
cent, or about 7000 of our total population, are syphilitics. About 
25 per cent of these have the disease in the contagious stage. 
Those that have passed this stage, if improperly treated (as is 
most apt to be the case) die a premature death, often having 
been invalids for a number of years before death, at the expense 
of their family or the community in which they live. 
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The chapter in gc»iorrhc£a is also a sad one. Twenty per 
cent of all pelvic operations on women, 60 per cent of all sterile 
marriages, and 20 per cent of blindness in the country are due 
to this disease. 

The venereal peril is therefore one of the greatest problems 
that confront us at the present day, and its solution requires 
the united efforts of all right-thinking men and women. 

Aside from the moral and humanitarian aspect of the case, 
from an economic point of view its solution ought especially to 
appeal to the sound business sense of our state and municipal 
authorities. As a result of our investigations along this line 
in the way of effacing this "blot upon our civilization" we give 
our convictions : 

1. That we should all, both in our public and private ca- 
pacity, wage continual warfare against prostitution, which is and 
always has been the hot-bed of infection. Prostitutes should 
either be encouraged and persuaded to change their life, or be 
lined, imprisoned or banished from the community. Male pa- 
trons of prostitutes, whenever apprehended, should have their 
conduct publicly exposed, and old offenders should be fined and 
imprisoned. 

2. That there should be a more general dissemination of 
knowledge regarding the nature of venereal disease, means of 
infections and preventive measures that should be taken by those 
who are exposed to infection. 

3. That there should be established in connection with the 
Board of Health a clinic conducted by physicians who are spe- 
cially trained in the treatment of venereal diseases. Connected 
with this cHnic there should be a competent pathologist. Physi- 
cians treating venereal cases should be advised to have the neces- 
sary bacteriological and biological tests made by the pathologist 
before their patients are dischai^ed as cured. 

4. That the practice of drug-store prescribing for venereal 
diseases should be abolished by the imposition of heavy fines. 

5. That the advertising and sale of patent medicines for these 
diseases should come under the ban of the law. 

6. That there should be an enforcement of the existing 
l^slation relating to the practice of quacks and irregular prac- 
titioners of medicine who advertise themselves as specialists in 
the treatment of these diseases. 
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7- In some States, such as Wisconsin, a law has been passed 
that before a marriage certificate shall be granted, the contract- 
ing parties shall be compelled to swear under oath that they 
have not been infected with venereal disease within a period of 
time which is recognized as the duration of the contagious stage 
of such disease ; suspicious parties shall be required to furnish a 
certificate of health from a recognized physician. While we do 
not recommend such a law at this time, Connecticut will have 
eventually l«^slation on this subject. 

8. That as the closing of the houses of prostitution in the 
so-called segregated district in Bridgeport, according to the re- 
ports of many reputable physicians, has already very consider- 
ably decreased the number of venereal cases that come under 
their observation, and as it is the pronounced policy of the city 
administration to endeavor, by every means in its power, to clean 
up the city, we believe that the Board of Apportionment should 
each year set aside a certain amount to be used by a Morals 
Commission for investigation and the proper detection of centers 
of prostitution, from which venereal diseases invariably come 
unless destroyed. 

II. 
In dealing with venereal disease the City is laboring under 
these handicaps : 

1. It has no power, police or otherwise, to segregate a prosti- 
tute who is not caught at the time plying her trade. 

This is a typical case : A certain prostitute lived in a room 

on street. She was diseased. She gave the disease to 

one of the patrons, who went to a doctor for treatment Within 
a week four other men had sought relief from the same doctor, 
all of whom had been infected by the same woman. The police 
could not touch her, as they had no direct evidence; they could 
drive her out, but that was all. The Board of Health could not 
touch her, as it had no right under law to segregate her, even if 
she was all the time communicating her disease to a large number 
of men. 

2. While there is now a state law that requires a report in 
the case of venereal diseases, there is no law which requires that 
at any time persons suffering from them shall be quarantined 
or segregated. Till the conscience of the community is aroused 
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to the gravity, the virulence and the infection of venereal diseases, 
men and women suffering from these plagues will be permitted 
entire freedom in their movements in society. 

3. The economic waste of venereal disease, and the inevitable 
toll that society has to pay in increased taxes and public expense, 
may be gathered from the appended table, which contains only the 
small number of typical instances which were treated in a limited 
time in a single hospital at public expense. A study of this table 
will show the citizens of Bridgeport some of the price they are 
paying for venereal disease.* 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII. 

VENEREAL DISEASE IN BRIDGEPORT. 

Cases Known to the Department of Public Charities. 

From October ist, 1915, to January ist, 1916, the follow- 
ing cases have walked into the Public Dispensary requesting 
treatment. (See table on page 65,) 

The gonorrhceal infections in the above were all in the acute 
stages when treatment would do the most good. The luetic 
infections were all in the advanced stages, beyond any fair 
chance of cure but nevertheless needing treatment to prevent 
further ravages of the disease, or the necessity of hospital care 
or permanent institutional residence. 

What became of these patients that urgently needed this 
medical treatment? We do not know. The acute gonorrhceal 
cases may have gone to their own physicians and so received 
treatment, or if no complications developed they may have "let 
it go," eventually passing it along to some friend, so perpetuat- 
ing and increasing the problem. The luetic cases very likely 
kept up treatment for a short time and then tiring of it simply 
failed to take the prescribed medicine or to return for observa- 
tion. They will eventually come to light with more advanced 
stages of the disease and will enter an institution either here or 
elsewhere, damaged beyond repair and permanent boarders at 
the city's or state's expense. 

We have one case on file and under supervision as follows : 

* See Appendix on this page. 
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Family: Wife and husband. Children, 5 (living), 2 (dead). 
Ages 13 to 6 months. 

Father and mother are both afiMcted with syphilis, one child 
died of syphilis and one child's death was probably due to 
syphilis. Now the baby six months old has developed positive 
signs of syphilis. The other members of the family are un- 
doubtedly diseased. 

Expenses to date for this family are; 

Father borrowed $200 for a trip to Europe for treatment 
(syphilitic rheumatism). 

Cost to the Department of Public Charities (from April 
8th, 1915) : 

Groceries $33.00 

Shoes 2.8o 

Rent 25.00 

Coal 1.65 

Hospital expenses 50.00 

Total $112.45 

Probable additional expense for the balance of the fiscal 
year: 

Rent $35.00 

Groceries 25.00 

Shoes 20.00 

Coal ' . . 8.00 

Total $88.00 

Total expense for the year .... $200^.5 

The $200.00 is the smallest part of the future expense in this 
single case; for the reason that the children are undoubtedly 
syphilitic and in the natural order of events will grow up, marry, 
and so add a third generation of innocently contaminated off- 
spring. The offspring at some future day will develop the re- 
mote manifestations of the disease and will without doubt be- 
come dependent and require perpetuated financial support from 
the city as inmates of our city hospital or state institutions 
.(hospital or insane retreats). 

Another case that we have in mind is of a like history. A 
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father of one child (healthy) became infected with syphilis 
and in course of time infected his wife who gave birth to a 
syphilitic child, at which time the case came to our attention. 
The babe was sent to a local hospital for treatment, received 
treatment and was returned to the mother, the mother being 
most fully instructed as to the cause, nature and result of the 
child's and her own ailment; the father was also informed of 
his part in the family misfortune. The family came to the Dis- 
pensary for one treatment. The doctor was out on an ambu- 
lance call so they did not wait, and did- not again return for 
treatment, although they were followed up and again urged to 
follow rational medication. These people will eventually end 
up as dependents supported by the city or state. 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE CONCEBNEB WITH CHARITY CASES IN BRIDGE- 
PORT HOSPITALS. 

We could repeat examples of similar unfortunate histories, 
but these will serve to bring to your attention the results of 
evil living. 

Now, to turn our attention to the cases which are in one of 
the local hospitals, or have been there for the past six months 
(meaning an average for any six months). From March ist, 
1915, to September ist, 1915, there were admitted to or in the 
hospital 33 cases of venereal disease, acute or chronic, the latter 
in predominance. These cases cost the City of Bridgeport the 
sum of $1178.67. 



Diagnoses. 


Married. 


Single. 


Total 


Gonorrhceal 


5 


4 


9 


Syphilitic 


14 


8 


22 



It is reasonable to suppose that a fair proportion of the 14 * 
syphilitic cases that were married either had wives that were 
infected or children that were infected or both, but as they 
were not followed up or investigated it is impossible to forecast 
their future relation to the hospital or institutional expense of 
the city. Of course some of these patients died in the hospital 
and so were forever eliminated from our financial interest, but 
those that were discharged frcxn the hospital were entirely 
lost track of, and will continue lost until they turn up at some 
later date for more treatment at the expense of the city. And 
so it goes — repeating and repeated time and again. 

These facts are not new. They are well known to the 
Charities Department, the Board of Health, hos|Htal authorities 
and the medical profession generally. Yet nothing truly con- 
structive has been done to remedy these defects of management. 

A case of acute venereal disease without funds has in this 
up-to-date city no place for treatment, unless so ill and in- 
capacitated that walking is absolutely impossible. Our hos- 
pitals do not want the case, and our Public Dispensary is not 
the place to treat this type of ilbiess. They are not really hos- 
pital cases but are mostly the class that should be benefited 
through the medium of a dispensary for this class of infection 
and no other. The Dispensary is as busy as it can be and do 
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efficient work. It is a "clean Dispensary" fitted to do accident 
work, emergency minor operations and medical work, and it 
would not be fair to the public to aid G. U. with treatment here. 
On the other hand it is important that G. U. cases receive treat- 
ment, therefore a solution of this problem should be reached 
and put into effect in the near future. A clinic should be estab- 
lished in a proper locality and under proper medical and munici- 
pal supervision. It should be adequately equipped for thorough 
and honest work in this tine, and not only should it cover the 
cases as presented volitionally for treatment but it should include 
in its force of workers one whose duty it was to see that all 
cases were, so far as possible, followed up for continued treat- 
ment as necessary. Further, all cases discharged from the hos- 
pital as "improved" should be followed up and treated as in- 
dicated. If the city is willing to pay the hospital charges in 
these cases they should have the privilege of seeing that the 
cases are truly benefited by the outlay, and it seems to me that 
they should insist that patients follow treatment and report for 
observation. This may require l^slation. 

Legal control is necessary to prevent the spread of venereal 
disease. Patients who are a menace to the community should 
not be allowed to use the city as they see fit and pleasing to 
themselves. It is a question whether such a clinic should be 
allied with the Board of Health or the Board of Charities — 
maybe both — but we should have such a clinic and the argument 
that we never had such a clinic, therefore do not need one now, 
should not be tolerated for a minute. Think of it — $1178.67 
paid to one hospital in the last six months for the treatment of 
G. U. cases discharged ; they were not followed up to see that 
they maintained the full benefit of the hospital treatment and the 
money invested in them for such treatment ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



RELATIONS OF POVERTY AND VICE IN 
BRIDGEPORT. 



That there is some definite relation between poverty and vice 
is well known, but the problem of cause and effect is still un- 
settled. There are undoubted cases, and probably a large num- 
ber, in which poverty is a situation which makes vice easy. But 
to insist that poverty is the direct cause of vice is not possible 
in view of some studies of the relation of the two in the last 
five years in this country. 

It was taken for granted, for example, at the time when 
the Chicago investigation was made, that practically all cases 
of vice could be traced to a low economic status, and that the 
poor wage and the vicious life stood in the exact order of cause 
and effect. The results of the Chicago investigation made such 
a sweeping generalization untenable, as vice was found to be 
common among women in every kind of economic status. The 
more recent investigation made by the State Senate of Illinois, 
the most elaborate yet attempted in this country, which had 
as its direct object the study of the relation of poverty and vice, 
resulted in a maze of testimonials with few clear conclusions. 
It was easy to show that many women who had been pinched 
by small wages had gone into vice. But one concomitant can 
never be made an efficient cause, — and other factors, it was 
found, such as the love of pleasure, the love of dress, and the 
vanity of an average woman are just as potent, to say nothing 
of the primary sex instinct and passion. 

We did not have the time for the Commission to deal with 
such questions as the relations of vice to the possible economic 
need of a minimum wage law. We do not claim that wage 
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conditions amon^ women in Bridgeport are satisfactory, and in 
undoubted instances methods of making wage schedules ought 
to be radically changed. But some stories of low wages and 
consequent sex temptations we found in well-defined cases to 
be totally untrue. The department stores and other retail 
establishments in Bridgeport pay fair wages. The factories can 
never get enough women for their work, and the opportunities 
for women of slight education in all kinds of business are very 
many when the size and character of the city are considered. 
The business establishments of Bridgeport are tacking not so 
much in moral tone as In the appreciation and use of modern 
welfare work. The lack of welfare methods has reacted in an 
unfortunate way on many women ; it has given them the feeling 
that they are only economic conveniences, and they have dropped 
to the worst elements in language and manner to the life around 
them. We have made a very definite recommendation with re- 
gard to welfare work in Bridgeport. 



II. 

But in some kinds of family life we have found a very 
close relation between poverty and vice. Only in these cases the 
vice has been generally the efficient cause of the poverty. One 
of our charitable organizations made a study of a group of 1370 
cases, covering a period of eighteen months. In no of these 
cases, or I2j^ per cent, there was an exact relation between 
poverty and vice. It is probable that if we had known the full 
history in each case, the percentage would have been as high 
as 25 per cent. But the glaring facts of vice were discovered 
in 1 10 cases. 

The table at the end of this chapter shows some things at a 
glance — that neither poverty nor vice is the special fault. of the 
immigrant family, but that the majority of those studied or aided 
were of American stock ; that vice enters a family very easily when 
the father is dead or has deserted his family — the number of wid- 
ows and deserted wives in this group is alarming. General laxity 
of morals in a home soon makes a complacency in the presence 
of vice, which brings in the habit inevitably. The institutional 
care and relief given show the price the city and society have to 
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pay for vice in all its forms. The list of accompanying evils 
shows that vice never exists by itself; it invariably is accom- 
panied by drink, drugs and at last crime. The economic status 
of the women shows that the factory and domestic service fur- 
nish the largest number of delinquents; but it must be pointed 
out that very many of these women go into factories or fam- 
ilies after they have dropped into a life of vice. In 15 cases 
feeble-mindedness was a condition in which moral distinctions 
were not possible; but the greater number had an average mind 
and conscience, although it was noticed that the will in many 
cases was feeble because of the weakening influence of vice, 
drugs, and drink. The number of illegitimate children is not 
surprising. 

These cases were all in homes that were attempting to hold 
together some kind of family life. The distinct types of home 
in which vice was found were as follows : 

I, The Immigrant Family. The kind of immigrant family 
in which vice settles lives in a crowded tenement, generally in a 
flat of three or four rooms. The father rarely makes more 
than $12 a week, more frequently $9 or $10. His work is not 
steady, and slack times either eat up the few dollars he has saved 
or drive him into debt. To help out, the wife and mother takes 
in roomers. Decency is broken down, and other evils follow. 
Then the fact often comes out that there is a past history of 
shame. 

Typical Cases. 

(-65-). The man, a Bohemian, the woman immoral, drinks. 
Two children, first illegitimate. Woman married the father of 
second child by justice of the peace, and lived with him only 
four days. Woman now living with a third man, claims to be 
married to him, though has no divorce from other man. 

(-66-). The man, a Syrian, a laborer, woman workit^ in 
factory. Man and woman living tt^ether the parents of two 
children, four and two years, — not married. Both previously 
married, but not divorced. Family degenerate on both sides. 

(-67-). The man a Slav. The woman works in restaurant — 
immoral. Girl 21, living with man to whom she is not married. 
Girl 17 and girl 14 going blind as the result of congenital syphilis. 
The family has roomers. 
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2. The Children of Immigrant Parents. In many cases the 
immigrant parents hold straitly to the highest moral standards, 
but their children go astray. Frequently this comes about be- 
cause the children are taken out of school and a work certificate 
is procured for them — even before they pass the fifth grade. 
They are poorly equipped to enter any occupation. The girl 
works hard all day and comes home to a crowded tenement. The 
kitchen is the living-room and is full of children and roomers. 
She demands pleasure and goes out into the street. She becomes 
entangled, which she calls the "American way of getting mar- 
ried." At last she loses her position, and becomes a prosti- 
tute or is a burden on her parents. 

Typical Examples. 

(-68-). Father and mother Syrians. The parents moral. 
The daughter has an illegitimate child three years of age whom 
the parents support. Daughter has since married. 

(-69-). Father and mother Hungarians. Daughter 22 has il- 
legitimate child three years of age. Man had promised to marry 
her, but disappeared. Girl now works in a factory. 

(-70-). Father and mother Russians. Girl 16 worked as 
waitress and in factory. Frequented dance halls. Is about to 
become a mother. 

3. The American Family of Deteriorated Character. The 
statistical list will show how large this group really is. In fact, 
the foreign groups make a better showing than Americans in 
the field of poverty and vice. 

Typical Examples, 

i-71-). Man and woman married. Seven children 13 to i 
years. Man unfaithful to wife and father of two illegitimate 
children by a married woman who also lived with his lawful wife. 
General laxity of morals in the whole family. The man has a 
good education. 

(-72-). Man not married to woman. Father of her five 
children. Has deserted her. She and the children are now liv- 
ing on charity. 

(-73-). Man married to woman. Has deserted her. Eight 
children 23 to 4 years of age. The girl 23, married, is separated 
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from her husband ; has three children 7 to 4 years ; she is im- 
moral. Boy 18, steals. Girl 17, immoral, married; but had an 
illegitimate child. The family is of good stock. 

4. The Family Where the Father Atom ts Immoral. Such 
cases, of course, cannot be investigated from the poverty side 
till the father has deserted his family or has refused to support 
them. Irregular sexual intercourse is common enough, but does 
not come into our purview in this study till the economic status 
of his family is changed by his evil life. In the greater number 
of cases, if the mother keeps moral, the family is held together. 

Typical Example. 

(-74-). Man immoral, involved with another woman who 
threatened to make trouble for him ; deserted his wife. Family 
of 5 children from 17 years to 5 months. The oldest girl is 
working; is a fine character. The family being helped by private 
charity. 

5. The FamUy Where the Mother Is Immorai. From the 
standpoint of its influence on the rest of the family this situation 
is far more serious than when the father alone is the trans- 
gressor. Women of weak wills and restricted lives slip into 
immoral relations gradually. But the children invariably go 
wrong unless the mother is separated from them. 

Typical Cases. 

(-75-)- Woman American, husband dead. Three children 
16 to 10 years. Woman was living with a man to whom she was 
not married. On examination it was found that she was not 
normal. The home was broken up, and the children were placed 
in an institution. A boy of 16 had to be sent to a reformatory. 

(-76-). Woman, American, formerly a school teacher. Liv- 
ing with a man; they have a child, a girl five years old. Man 
and woman drink. The child was sent to a home. 

6. The Family Where the Daughter Has Gone Astray. It is 
such a family which is usually in mind when the average citizen 
thinks of the temptations of the city. In very few instances can 
the reason be traced to any economic condition. The reasons are 
social and personal. 
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Typical Cases. 

(-77-). The girl is 20. She is the mother of an illegitimate 
son. Has had good home surroundings and an excellent train- 
ing. No apparent reason why she should have gone astray. As 
she has continued wild, the child has been put in a home. 

(-7S-). The girl's father is dead. There are six children 
in the home, from 21 to 5 years. The boys, 21 and 20, drink and 
are shiftless. She herself runs the streets and is immoral in 
every way. She is now on probation. The home conditions are 
bad. 

7. The Family Where the Son Has Gone Astray. The temp- 
tations for the growing boy are not by any means as clearly 
recc^ized or guarded against as those which strike easily at a 
girl. Nor are the means used nor is the care taken to make 
temptations fewer in certain stations of life for the boy. The 
number of shiftless and immoral young men in some parts of 
the city is alarming; they are easily the nucleus for a future 
gang or society of rowdies. 

Typical Example. 

(-79-). A boy of 20 was turned out of home because he 
was inclined to be shiftless and incorrigible. Is now a chronic 
loafer, has a police record, and is out on probation. His 
relations to women are notorious. 

These different types of vice, which resulted in general 
shiftlessness and poverty, are common in every community. 
The table shows that the causes are as varied as the persons 
themselves, and that the environmental aids or incitements to vice 
can be easily remedied. 

Vice among the poor can be made more difficult, and the 
virtuous life can be made more easy, by attention to some pre- 
cautions. 

1. Men and women living together unlawfully should be 
dealt with to the full extent by the law. The presence of such 
immoral homes in any community, especially in the crowded dis- 
tricts of our city, has a most deleterious effect on young people, 

2, All children living in immoral homes should be promptly 
removed from them. The influence of an immoral life in the 
home has an appalling influence on little children. No consider- 
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ation, sentimental or economic, should for one hour allow an 
immoral home of this sort to hold intact. 

3. We strongly urge that the city prevent overcrowding; and 
particularly that the custom by which many foreign families 
take in boarders be regulated by law. The indecencies in many 
homes which are carried on in this way have led to the grossest 
kinds of immorality. 

1 10 CASES IN WHICH THERE WAS A RELATION BETWEEN POVERTY 

AND VICE, 

FURNISHED BV ONE OP THE CHABITV ORGANIZATIONS OP MIDGEFORT 

I. Nationality: 

U. S., colored 6 

U. S., white 63 

Non-English immigrant , . - 36 

English immigrant 7 

II. Number of children 322 

III. Status of family: 

Widows 27 

Widowers 2 

Desertion 33 

Single II 

IV. Types: 

Men immoral 43 

Women immoral 82 

Boys 5 

Girls 21 

Assault on children .... 3 
General laxity of morals , . .30 
V. Causes : 

Economic pressure 51 

Search for pleasure . . . .50 

Bad home conditions .... 48 

White slave 10 

Ignorance of moral standards . . 20 
VI. Results: 

Reformation 13 

Institutional care 26 

Relief 67 

Disease ^7 
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Accompanying evils: 

Drink 40 

Drugs 2 

Cigarette Bend i 

Theft 3 

Economic status: 

Factory 36 

Stxire 2 

Domestic service 22 

Laborer 23 

Restaurant 11 

Treatment : 

Home broken 18 

Committed to institution .16 

Adequate relief 14 

Adjustment 9 

Probation ii 

Feeble-mindedness in , . -IS cases 

Blindness in 2 " 

Ill^timate children in . . 23 " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I. 

What has always been common knowledge, that the fact 
of sex is the most profoundly influential and far-reaching of all 
the facts of life, has been abundantly illustrated by recent studies 
of social and hygienic science. We recognize the truth of the 
statement that the great interests and values of our social life 
come back to the fact of sex relations either for sanction or 
explanation. In brii^tng the following recommendations to the 
earnest consideration of the city and its constituted authorities 
we have tried to avoid several inadequate or ruinous attitudes 
to the entire problem. 

We have tried to steer clear of the sentimental view that 
the wrong of sex relations can be definitely placed on one sex 
only, that the one sex is culpable and that the other is victimized. 
All thorough investigation has shown this to be totally untrue. 

We have endeavored with the same care to keep away from 
the fatalistic idea that since sex relations are the result of over- 
mastering passion, their regulation is useless, and that the best 
society can do is to keep their indecency out of sight. Public 
decency, according to this theory, is all that can be secured. It is 
our conviction that there is a public tone in morals which makes 
better sex relations in a community, and that our city has it in 
measure and is on the road to acquire more of it. 

We have faced the problem of the vice of the city with open 
minds. Because we had a definite investigation to make and 
workable recommendations to form, we have kept rigorously 
to the one problem of commercialized vice and its crop of evils. 
We would have been helped in our work at times if we had had 
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definite information with regard to clandestine prostitution and 
the kept-woman evil, and other forms of irregular sexual life; 
but we had no commission or funds with which to study these 
matters. 

At the same time we have been conscious of the fact that 
the problem of vice is not a simple one, and that its relief or cure 
is not accomplished by any panacea. Its causes and its con- 
comitants are too many for a single solution. So far as our 
own city is concerned we have discovered that it is a manifold 
problem — physiological, medical, economic, social, recreational, 
educational, social hygiene, legal, moral and religious. Our 
recommendations, therefore, follow in the order of the facts of 
the problem. 

II. 



THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS. 

The fact of sex relations is at bottom a physical one. It is 
an appeal to a physical function which is perpetuated as an in- 
stinct. The instinct in turn creates the sex attraction which is 
made potential in sex passion. But it is a passion held under 
various inhibitions and safeguards by nature, custom, law, and 
morals. There are standards of public decency and health which 
make the sex life subject to a multitude of restrictions and 
regulations. As these are the slow growth of centuries and 
represent the sense of self-respect and self-preservation of all 
civilized communities, they cannot be ignored by any modern 
group without peril to its health and future. The laws of the 
state define the period of marriage and intercourse; forbid co- 
habitation outside the marriage bond; furnish penalties for 
fornication and adultery; and particularly guard against all 
perversion and bestiality. It is these aberrations of the instinct 
against which society must fight constantly. 

We find that the provocatives in our city of unnatural, 
immoral, and unhealthful sex-life are degeneracy, morbidity, and 
calculated stimulation. 

In every community are a group of degenerate or sexually 
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insane persons of both sexes who make prey of society, and 
who stop at nothing to gratify their unnatural lusts. We recom- 
mend THAT SUCH PERSONS BE TREATED AS ABNORMAL AND ANTI- 
SOCIAL MEMBERS OF SOCIETY, AND THEIR CASES DISPOSED OP BY THE 
COURTS IN ACCORDANCE WITH LAW AFTER DIAGNOSIS AND RECOM- 
MENDATION OF THE PSYCHOPATHIC BOARD WHICH WE HEREAFTER 
RECOMMEND. 

The morbidness of sex life is discovered in various forms 
of perversion. We recommend that all persons engaging in 

THEM BE treated AS SUGGESTED IN THE PRECEDING RECOMMENDA- 
TION. While the amount of perversion found in our investi- 
gation is not large, yet its character shows that it is probably 
much more widely spread than most of us have suspected. 

The forms of unnatural and calculated stimulation of the 
sex instinct and passion are many. Those which we have found 
most flagrant are indicated in the following recommendations : 

Wb recommend that the PATRONAGE OF ALL SALOONS BE 
CAREFULLY WATCHED BY THE POLICE, THAT THE LAW PROHIBITING 
LOITERING OF WOMEN BE STRICTLY ENFORCED. 

We RECOMMEND THAT THE BOARD OF HEALTH EXAMINE ALL 

saloons frequently, and that they compel the saiidons to 
observe all sanitary laws to the letter, 

We recommend that all private booths and side rooms 

IN restaurants, CAFiS AND SALOONS BE FORBIEDEN, AND THAT 
WHERE NOW EXISTING THEY BE ORDERED TAKEN DOWN BY THE 
AUTHORITIES. 



THE MEDICAL FACTS. 

The rapid spread of venereal disease in Bridgeport, and its 
baneful effects on the health of society, were indicated by the 
testimony of physicians before the Commission. Altogether 
apart from the moral aspect of the vice situation to them the 
better control of vice seems necessary for the health of the 
city. 

We make the following recommendations: 

That there should be an amendment to the present 
law regarding the reporting of venereal infection to the 
board of health. the suggestions made by the hartford 
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COMMISSION WOUU), WE BELIEVE, BE QUITE SATISFACTORY. THE 
REPORT COULD BE MADE SUFFICIENTLY DESCRIPTIVE (WITHOUT 
DISCLOSING THE IDENTITY OF THE PERSON) AND TO PREVENT 
DUPLICATION OF THE SAME CASE EVEN IF REPCMITED BY SEVERAL 
PHYSICIANS. SUCH CASE SHOULD BE REPORTED ON BLANKS SUB- 
STANTIALLY AS FOLLOWS: (l) DATE, (2) EXACT AGE, (3) SEX 
OF PATIENT, (4) NAME OF PHYSICIAN REPORTING, (S) NAMES OF 
PREVIOUS PHYSICIANS CONSULTED, (6) DISEASE, (7) IS DIAGNOSIS 
POSITIVE, (8) DATE OF INFECTION, (9) PLACE OF INFECTION, (lO) 
SOURCE OF INFECTION, (ll) COMPLICATIONS THUS FAR PRESENT, 
(12) TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE PATIENT A MENACE TO SOCIETY. 

"The REPORT SHOULD BE MADE OBLIGATORY ON THE PART OF 

the attending physician on penalty of fine." 

That we urge upon the authorities the need of two 

PUBUC CLINICS to DEAL WITH TWO SERIOUS PHASES OF THE 

SOCIAL evil: 

(1) A VENEREIAL DISEASES CUNIC SHOULD AT ONCE BE ES- 
TABLISHED IN WHICH SUCH DISEASES ARE DIAGNOSED AND IP 
NECESSARY TREATED FREE. 

(2) A PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OR BOARD OUGHT TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN CONNECTION WITH THE SCHOOLS, THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, THE HEALTH BOARD, AND THE COURTS. 

In the work of the schools, the Courts, the Charities De- 
partment and the Board of Health an increasingly large number 
of persons is found below normal in mental capacity. As many 
of those who go into a life of vice are subnormal, and as the 
statistics for our state show that feeble-mindedness is on the 
increase, we believe it is desirable that such legislation as may 
be necessary to create a clinic should be passed. 

(3) The HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED SHOULD BE EN- 
LARGED AND GRADED BY THE STATE LEGISLATURE, AND WE INVITE 
ALL HUMANE AND SOCIAL AGENCIES TO AID US IN A PROPAGANDA TO 
BRING IT BEFORE THE AUTHORITIES. 

3- 

THE ECONOMIC FACTS. 

It has been calculated that there are over 27,000 girls and 
women in Bridgeport working in gainful occupations; which 
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means that the greater proportion are employed in factories. The 
temptations which surround a large number of these girls and 
women are genuine and peculiar. 

There is no clear evidence before us that the size of wages 
has affected either the number or the character of those who have 
gone into clandestine or professional prostitution, yet we feel 
that employers in Bridgeport could reduce these temptations by 
careful attention to some situations in their establishments. 

We have found that the sharp irregularity of wages which 
often obtains from season to season has a tendency in some in- 
dustries to make girls discouraged and careless. We hope that 
employers can devise some scheme by which wages will be better 
equalized through the working year. While in many industries 
this would be difficult, yet present methods which make great 
fluctuations in wages create hardships, and in undoubted cases 
real temptations. A steady wage is a great encourager of thrift 
and other virtues as well. 

We recommend that employers pay more attention to 
THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THEIR PLANTS. While Investiga- 
tion disclosed little vice in the factories and stores of our city, 
yet the fact was forced upon us that numbers of the girls in 
factories were below par physically — narrow-chested, anaemic 
and careless. It is true that much of this may be attributed to 
the unhealthful conditions in homes and in numberless cases to 
poor heredity, yet factories in instances that might be mentioned 
are not up-to-date in ventilation, lighting or cleanliness. The 
hard work of factory life on women not up to normal physically 
reacts into an unnatural craving for pleasure — often gross and 
sometimes vicious. 

We recommend that the employers of the city carry 
ON SCIENTIFIC WELFARE WORK IN THEIR PLANTS. We are aware 
that we are suggesting what may seem difficult if not impossible 
at this time. While some interesting and successful beginnings 
of welfare work have been inaugurated in certain factories in 
Bridgeport, as a city we are behind the standard of other places. 
There are many factories too small to call for this kind of work 
on a large scale, and co-operation among factories would be 
needed. The testimony from other places where such work is 
done on a competent scale, shows the material lessening of the 
vice problem. 
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We recommend that employers guard more closely tue 

RELATIONS OF THE SEXES IN THEIR PLANTS. While vicC IS nOt 

common in the factories, there is much familiarity and in cases 
reported to us, frequent indecency. 



THE SOCIAL FACTS. 

We know that all conditions in Bridgeport are abnormal at 
the present time, and that it would be most unwise to draw some 
Idnds of inferences. Yet we are shown even by the abnormal 
conditions what some tendencies really are. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident even in an abnormal 
situation. The only normal social unit is the family. Anythii^ 
that makes family life difficult or unlovely militates against the 
morab of all in that family, and at the same time makes vice- 
easy. There can be no satisfactory family life without privacy. 
Where this is taken away by insufficient quarters, in the case of 
the poor, the temptation to find satisfaction or pleasure in the 
street or questionable resorts is almost uncontrollable. At the 
present time thousands of families in Bridgeport are living in 
cramped and unsanitary quarters, with all the attendant evils of 
overcrowdii^ and the breakdown of the restraints of privacy. 
A large number of women are living in single bedrooms, without 
any proper enviromental safeguards. The facts which have been 
put before us as a result of this situation make us feel that the 
following recommendations are necessary. 

(1) That THE AUTHORITIES USE ALL THE MEANS AT THEIR 

command to prevent overcrowding, and to force landlords 
to obey the laws with regard to- this very necessary regu- 
lation for public health and morals. 

(2) That there be some moral oversight of the various 
distinct communities of our city, and that all undesirable 
persons known to the authorities be requested to leave 

THE CITY. 

{3) That persons living on the edge of respectability 

OR on the poverty line be REPORTED TO THE VARIOUS CHARITABLE 
OR CHURCH AGENCIES OF THE CITY WITH A VIEW TO FAMILY 
REHABILITATION. 
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It is notorious that many prostitutes, clandestine or profes- 
sional, come from families on such a border line. It is just as 
trae that if taken in time and followed closely the percentage of 
salvage in such instances is very large. If not taken in time they 
become the seed plots of the future vicious and criminal popula- 
tion of the city. Besides, as the statistics of this report show, 
vice is a serious financial charge on the city. 



THE RECREATIONAL FACTS. 

The conviction has been forced upon us more deeply all the 
time as our investigation has progressed, that much vice comes 
from the lack of healthful recreation. In an industrial city like 
our own, relaxation must follow the strain and stress of labor. 
AH hard workers seem to relax by strong pleasures. Ours is 
therefore a pleasure-loving city. But the city has furnished very 
few opportunities or spheres for normal pleasure. It has a few 
playgrounds for children. It has opened several parks. It fur- 
nishes music at two parks during the summer months. But that 
is all. 

Modem recreation, if it is to be healthful, must have several 
characteristics. It is the right and claim of all — men, women and 
children. It must be an all-year relaxation ; differing in character 
with the season. It must largely be directed and furnished. Wage 
earners, particularly, find certain kinds of pleasure beyond their 
ability to afford. Athletics have to be organized, and amusements 
to be directed. In all progressive communities to-day the city 
has taken over the control and direction of Recreation as a part 
of its public responsibility. If Bridgeport should adopt the stan- 
dard of some other American communities, such as Detroit, 
Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Oakland or Columbus, it would have 
these forms of public amusement and recreation, all under the 
control and direction of a Recreation Commission — public dance 
hatls, organized athletics in the parks, every school a social cen- 
ter, and public lectures, and Steeplechase Island would be made 
an all-the-year resort. As the evidence which comes to us from 
other places is all of one piece that ample, healthful, and directed 
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recreation always reduces the incitements and the extent of vice, 
and as the need of recreation is acute in Bridgeport at the present 
time, we make the following recommendations : 

(i) In view of the fact that much vice comes frow the 

LACK of normal AND HEALTHFUL RECREATION, AND AS THE 

opportunities for such recreation in bridgeport are small 
and totally inadequate in the present rapid growth of 
the city, we advise that the mayor and common council 
appoint a recreation commission who shall see that a 
recreational survey of the city is made and that they 
bring in a plan for the extension of recreational facilities 
to cover a large group of years, this commission ought to 
deal with the dance halls, the cabarets, the school recrea- 
tions, school centers, play grounds, theaters, moving pic- 
ture shows, park amusements and ^ll athletics. 

{2) After such a commission has reported we would 
urge that a permanent recreation commission be created 
to take into its power and authority all the public amuse- 
ments, shows and recreations of the city. this commission 
should have the right to grant or withhold or rescind 

licenses; it should have the power, police or OTHERWISE, 
TO ENFORCE ITS OWN ORDERS; AND IT SHOULD ORGANIZE WITH THE 
HELP OF THE VARIOUS BOARDS AND ORGANIZATIONS, RECREATIONS 
IN SCHOOLS, PARKS, DISTRICTS, AND THEATERS. ITS CONTROL OVER 
DANCE HALLS, CABARETS, MOVING PICTURE SHOWS AND THEATERS 
SHOULD BE COMPLETE. 

In view of the fact that at the present time our parks are 
little more than parades and resting places with only a minimum 
of police protection, we recommend : 

(i) That during the warm season the parks be better 
patrolled by the police to prevent much clandestine vice 
that goes on, especially at night. 

{2) That the parks be better lighted than they now 

ARE TO protect THE LARGE NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO WOULD USE 
THEM FOR LEGITIMATE PURPOSES BUT WHO SHUN THEM AT SUCH 
TIMES OWING TO THEIR UNSAVORY REPUTATION. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FACTS. 

One of the most shocking and alarming situations brought 
to our attention was the number of children on the border line 
of puberty who have an abnormal knowledge of sex life, fre- 
quently in its most disgusting forms, or who have gone over into 
vice itself. In practically every case such knowledge or experi- 
ence came from imperfect education in the life of the sex func- 
tion. They have learned it in the street, in contact with loose 
men and women, and very often in the unfortunate life of the 
home. 

There is only one normal way to teach a child the facts of 
sex life. The father and mother are the natural teachers. When 
out of prudery or embarrassment or evil life on their part they 
disqualify themselves so far as teaching their own children is 
concerned, they put the children at a terrible disadvantage. Any 
teaching which does not make the sex function and life sacred is 
utterly defective. Any teaching which does not make the relations 
between the sexes those of chivalry and modesty has planted 
the seeds of coming vice in young lives. The number of parents 
who do their part in the teaching of their children is lamentably 
small. 

How shall this fatal defect in sex education be made up? 
This was one of the most difficult questions which we as a Com- 
mission had to face. Experiments which had been made else- 
where were carefully studied. We soon found that no one method 
would solve the problem. But in studying our own situation in 
Bridgeport, we came to the following conclusions, which we put 
into the form of recommendations, and which are the convictions 
of a large number of competent authorities whom we consulted. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE EDUCATION IN 
SEX HYGIENE. 

In our JinJGMENT, THERE ARE FOUR NORMAL AND SATIS- 
FACTORY WAYS IN WHICH THE FACTS OF THE SEX FUNCTION CAN 
BE TAUGHT IN THE EDUCATION OF A CHILD. THEY SHOULD ALL BE 
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USED— THE BIOLOGICAL, TBE PHYSICAL TRAINING, THE ETHICAL, 
AND THE RELIGIOUS UETHODS ; THEV SHOW IN TURN THE FACTS, 
THE PERSONAL APPREHENSIONS, THE HOftAL IMPUCATIONS AND 
THE SACREDNESS OP THE SEX RELATION. 

We, Therefore, Make These Recommendations: 



TO THE SCHOOL BOARD AND TO PARENTS. 

1. (a) That the school board intrmiuce a course in 

BIOLOGY, OPEN FOR ALL PUPILS OF FOURTEEN YEARS AND OVER. 

(b) That in cases where it shall be considered help- 
ful, PRINCIPALS OR TEACHERS SHALL BE ENCOURAGED TO HOLD 
CONFStENCES WITH PARENTS, SINGLY OR IN GROUPS, IN ORDBSi 
THAT THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS FOR THE SEXUAL CLEAN- 
NESS OF THEIR CHILDREN UAY BE IMPRESSED UPON THEM, AND 
THAT THEY MAY RECEIVE IffiRNITE SUGGESTIONS OR FACTS WHICH 
SHALL ENABLE THEM TO DEAL WITH THEIR OWN CHILDREN DI- 
RECTLY. 

(c) That the uteslaturb of hygiene associations 

WHICH IS NOW PUBLISHED IN HANDY AND HELPFUL TORU, BB 
DISTRIBUTIS TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS WHENEVER IT SHALL BE 
DEEMED WISE TO DO SO. 

(d) We recommend that the ethical value of chas- 
tity AND PURITY BE CAREFULLY AND EXACTLY TAUGHT IN THE 
development of ideals, in THE STUDY OF VIRTUES, IN THE EXAM- 
PLES OF LITERATURE AND ART AND HISTORY, AND IN THE STUDY OF 
THE PRACTICAL LIFE. 

TO TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

2. We RECOMMEND INCREASED FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL. 
TRAINING AND RECREATION, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF WELL- 
EQUIPPED ATTENDANTS AND ADVISORS COMPETENT TO DEAL WITH! 
SEX PROBLEMS. 

TO EMPLOYERS OF LABOR. 

We RECOMMEND TO EMPLOYERS OF LARGE GROUPS OF MEN 
AND WOMEN, IN VIEW OF THE SUCCESS OF SIMILAR METHODS ELSE- 
WHERE, THAT THEY EMPLOY THE SERVICE OF EXPERTS TO TEACH 
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BY LECTURES OR CONFERENCES THE VALUE, ECONOMICALLY AND 
PHYSICALLY, OF THE CLEIAN LIFE. 

TO CHURCHES. 

We RECOMMEND THAT THE CHURCHES AID IN THE WORK OF 
EDUCATION BY DEFINITE TEACHING ALONG THESE LINES — ^THE 
SACREDNESS OF THE SEX RELATION, THE RELATION OF PURITY TO 
CHARACTER, THE RELIGIOUS SANCTION AS THE HIGHEST MOTIVE 
FOR THE CLEAN LIFE. 

TO THE CITY. 

We recommend, finally, that the program of sex BET- 
TERMENT SHOULD BE WORKED OUT IN DETAIL BY A PUBLIC MORALS 
COMMISSION OH A PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD, 



THE FACTS OF SOCIAL HYGIENE. 

When we remember that the health and the vigor and the 
normality of the next generation in Bridgeport depend largely on 
the untainted virility and physical cleanness of the people who are 
now living here, the relation of the present vice situation to social 
hygiene will be at once evident. While we disclaim any desire 
to be alarmists, we have dealt with the facts of the vice situation 
long enough to have reached some clear conclusions. It is our 
conviction that the future of the people of Bridgeport is menaced 
by the lax methods which have prevailed in dealing-with persons 
and diseases whose very presence shadows the young people 
growing up among us. 

We are convinced that there is a right and needful publicity 
necessary with regard to facts of sex and the dissemination of 
sexual diseases. The success which has attended this kind of 
publicity in Europe, and which has fortified virtue and modesty 
instead of offending them, makes us feel that the Medical Fra- 
ternity of our city could help much in devising ways and means 
to acquaint the people with the kind of knowledge most neces- 
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sary. We are not prepared to make any definite recommendations 
along this line as we are convinced that the action which should 
be taken would have to be determined by expert opinion. But wc 
do call on the doctors of our city to aid us in dealing with a 
problem which has passed out of the hopeless stage of fatalism 
into a question for scientific attack and application. 



THE LEGAL PACTS. 

There are numerous laws, state and municipal, which deal 
with the grosser aspects of our problem, especially with those 
crimes which outrage most flagrantly public decency and social 
repute. 

But we are convinced that because they are unco-ordinated, 
even the strict enforcement of them all would not solve the present 
problem. Yet there are certain laws which if properly and with- 
out favor enforced would do much to relieve some of the worst 
features of the local situation. 

We recommend that the policy which refuses to coun- 
tenance OR allow a segregatqj district be continued. The 
facts which we have given with regard to the closed segregated 
district in another chapter are the reasons why we make this 
recommendation. It would be a disgrace to our city and a re- 
proach to our intelligence if at any time the district was allowed 
to reopen. 

We recommend that prostitutes who are arrested be 
treated with legal and moral consistency, and with a 
proper regard for public health, safety, and authority. 
We consider it a serious reflection on law and order when in 
most instances the cases against prostitutes are nolled in court, 
or the prisoners are let off with a nominal fine. Such treatment 
has the effect of an indirect and irregular license of what is a 
serious crime. 

We recommend that the courts in conjunction with 

THE charities DEPARTMENT EXTEND THE PROBATION SYSTEM IN 
THE CASES OF PROSTITUTES, AND THAT THE WOMEN BE KEPT UNDER 

surveillance. We have the interesting testimony from other 
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cities that the extension of probation work in the cases of pros- 
titutes either makes them change their life, sends them to institu- 
tions where they may be treated or reclaimed, or when they are 
utterly incorrigible puts them behind bars. 

We recommend that the laws on wife desertion be 
STRICTLY CARRIES OUT, It IS notoHous that the delinquent hus- 
band is rarely made to suffer for his crime in such cases, and 
more rarely still is he ever extradited when he has fled the city 
or state. One of the sad discoveries of our investigation was the 
large number of deserted wives who, owing to the pressure of 
poverty and the lack of public enforcement of their rights, go 
gradually into a life of vice. 

Two recommendations to the state legislature we feel are of 
critical importance at this time. 

We recommend that the so-called iowa injunction and 
abatement law, which has been adopted in manv states, 

BE ENACTED AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE. This law, which 

has been found most efficacious in killing commercialized vice in 
a number of states, is a statute whereby houses of prostitution 
and assignation are declared to be a nuisance, citizens are given 
the right to institute summary proceedings in equity for the abate- 
ment of the nuisance, and the penalty for prostitution is placed 
on the owner or owners of the building or property where pros- 
titution occurs. The passing of this law was most strongly urged 
by the Hartford Vice Commission. 

We recommend that the state establish a farm and 
reformatory for prostitutes, similar to those successfully. 
and scientifically run in cither states, to which women 
might be committed for treatment and preparation for a 
return to normal and respectable ufe. 

We have found that venereal diseases are frequently treated 
through drug stores, contrary to law, either by the sale of pro- 
prietary medicines or by the prescriptions made up by dru^sts 
themselves. In view of the fact that venereal diseases are among 
the most virulent known, that they are easily communicable and 
resistant to all ordinary treatment, we recommend that the law 

FORBIOTIING drug STORES PRESCRIBING BE BROADENED TO INCLUDE 
PATENT MEDICINES, AND THAT IT BE STRICTLY ENFORCED, 
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THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS FACTS. 

Those who have studied the sex and vice problem scientific- 
ally are assured that three-fourths of sex vice is made inevitable 
by unnatural stimulation and by the lack of safeguards. 

It was a fact established early in our investigation that the 
natural safeguards of our city are easily broken down by the 
carelessness of its citizens, the greed of property owners, or the 
cunning of exploiters. These safeguards are not always the 
business of the police, and they may not belong to the work of 
a Recreation Commission. But to keep them vigilantly in place 
is the duty of every decent commtmity. More and more some 
commission or committee in up-to-date cities is charged with the 
moral oversight of the community, whose duty it shall be to 
detect the weakening of these safeguards, to investigate definite 
evils as th^ arise, and to co-operate with the city authorities in 
the situations which demand official r^;uIation and interference. 
On the model of such efficient commissions in other American 
cities. 

We recommend a mcmials commission, chosen by the 
mayor, to hold office without pay, and who shall use an 
appropriation as need may arise for investigation and over- 
sight into any conditions which affect the morals and 
public order of the community. 

We recognize the virtuous and religious home as the only 
stable unit in the social life of our city. It is our conviction 
that the conservation of the homes of our city in all that makes 
for chivalry, purity and honor would simplify the vice problem 
to the proportions which are contemplated in law. Indifference 
to a vice situation is a blow at every home, which it may enter 
at any time. 

These recommendations we make that the home may be 
preserved and that the state may endure. 
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